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HISTORY OF THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 
IN MECHANICSBURG 


By Ratey M. Watts 


“Champion of those who groan beneath 
Oppression’s iron hand: 
In view of penury, hate and death, 
I see thee fearless stand, 
Still bearing up thy lofty brow, 
In the steadfast strength of truth, 
In manhood sealing well the vow 
And promise of thy youth. 
Go on, for thou hast chosen well; 
On in the strength of God; 
Long as one human heart shall swell 
Beneath the tyrant’s rod, 
Speak in a suffering nation’s ear, 
As thou hast ever spoken, 
Until the dead in sin shall hear, 
The fetter’s link be broken!” 
Tribute to William Lloyd Garrison 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


One who has sojourned in the quiet little village of 
Mechanicsburg can hardly realize that at one time in the 
past it was the scene of stirring events that at times 
took on the semblance of a real tragedy—a drama that 
began as early as 1851 and did not reach its climax until 
1857—a climax of such importance that it did as much 
to create abolition spirit in Ohio as any other event, not 
even excepting the Dred Scott Decision. During the 
greater part of this period the friends of slavery dubbed 
Mechanicsburg a “black abolition hole.” In and around 
Mechanicsburg there was a little group of men who 
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were as ardent abolitionists as could be found any- 
where. 

The development of this abolitionist sentiment 
seemed to be sporadic and not due to influences of re- 
ligious sects, as was the case in other communities. In 
fact, the outstanding figure in the local drama could 
hardly be classed as a religious devotee. 

The knowledge that this abolition spirit existed in 
Mechanicsburg led those who were active in assisting 
escaped slaves at other points to seek connections in this 
vicinity, which action eventually led to this town being 
established as one of the most noted stations on the 
Underground Railroad. Three distinct routes passed 
through Mechanicsburg, and these, in turn, had switch- 
ing connections with several other routes. In addition 
to this, the Mechanicsburg stations became so well 
known that many escaped slaves who were not under 
regular convoy filtered in here from the South. The 
fact that Mechanicsburg was outstanding as an aboli- 
tionist center was emphasized by the fact that it was 
surrounded by territories which were unfriendly to the 
anti-slavery movement. This factor made the task of 
transporting slaves more hazardous, and as a conse- 
quence, greater skill was required to escape detection. 
One is surprised at the difficulty he meets in gaining in- 
formation about the Underground Railroad, until he 
realizes that the activities were carried on so secretly 
that even friends of the movement knew of the details 
of only the particular activities in which they assisted. 


Prior to the establishment of Mechanicsburg con- 
nections, most of the slaves who were able to get as 
far north as South Charleston were carried by means 
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of the well-known routes in the vicinity of Springfield 
and Urbana. Eventually these routes became so well 
known and so carefully watched that it seemed expedient 
to bring some slaves through Mechanicsburg. 

Most of those who absconded from their masters in 
Kentucky and the other slave states and chose the routes 
passing through Mechanicsburg, came across the Ohio 
River at Ripley, Ohio. The most conspicuous figure in 
this division terminus of the Underground Railroad was 
Rev. John Rankin, a Presbyterian minister. This man 
owned a home situated on a hill above the little town of 
Ripley, and from this vantage-point a lantern placed 
within an open window in the attic of the house flashed 
its freedom signal to guide the poor ignorant negro 
across to Ohio to safety. Today, this station attracts 
tourists from all parts of the United States; for tradi- 
tion says that it was in a room in this house that Harriet 
Beecher Stowe penned the initial lines of her immortal 
book, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Mr. Rankin could boast that 
none of the slaves whom he escorted along the Under- 
ground Railroad were ever captured. At this point the 
Underground Railroad had its inception, as a haphazard 
and accidental agency, which later on developed into a 
well-organized and deliberate institution. 

The slaves went from the station in Ripley to Wil- 
liam Miners’ station, six miles north of Ripley towards 
Hillsboro; from here to a station in the vicinity of Rus- 
sellville, conducted by a man whose name was Patton. 
Two distinct routes emanated from Ripley: one was 


*Letter from Richard Rankin. 
Other histories of Ohio seem to verify this. 
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through Hillsboro, Wilmington, and Xenia; the other 
through Washington Court House and London.’ 

The year 1851 is epochal in the story of the Under- 
ground Railroad in Mechanicsburg; for it was then that 
Udney Hyde actively assumed the task of personally 
guiding and assisting slaves to escape to Canada. Mr. 
Hyde often said that while he had heard much of the 
logic of the slavery controversy, it was while watching 








RANKIN House, Riptey, Ouro. 


lambs at play that he was converted to abolitionist sym- 
pathies. He noticed that when he separated the young 
lambs from their mothers, the black sheep mourned for 
their lambs just as much as the white mothers mourned 
the loss of their offspring. This was enough of an 
analogy to convince Mr. Hyde that by aiding the slaves 
to escape he would be “breaking the laws of man but 
keeping the laws of God.’ Acting accordingly he con- 
sented to aid in the transportation of slaves.” 

The first load carried through by Mr. Hyde con- 
sisted of seven darkies, four of whom had been delivere1 


2Letter from Richard Rankin. 
*Mrs. Kent, conversation. 
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to him by Jacob Pearce from South Charleston.* The 
other three members of the human cargo had been 
brought from Urbana. The seven stayed all night at 
the Hyde cabin. Then bright and early on the morning 
of September 20, 1851, Mr. Hyde hitched up his wagon, 
loaded in the negroes, covered them with hay to serve 
as camouflage, and made his initial ‘“run’’ on this new 
branch railroad, which was to consume so much of his 
later time and energy.” 











Upney Hype 


To at least two members of the party of four the 
success or failure of this trip meant practically life or 
death. Penny, a free negro living at Ripley, Ohio, had 
become infatuated with a slave-girl belonging to a Bap- 
tist preacher in Kentucky. Many times had Penny 
pleaded with his sweetheart’s master to sell her to him; 
but the master was not willing to price her. After many 


*Mrs. Kent, conversation. 
*Conversation with Mrs. Kent, Marysville Tribune, September 15, 
1897. 
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vain attempts, however, Penny bargained for her free- 
dom in exchange for his services to the master for one 
year. The year’s labor having been duly completed, 
Penny asked for his reward, but the master in anger 
threw him forty dollars and ordered him to “clear out.” 
Penny picked up the forty dollars and walked away; but 
his absence was not to be purchased at such a low price, 
for he used the money to purchase firearms. When 
Saturday night arrived, Penny went to the master’s 
home, and taking his sweetheart, her sister, her sister’s 
husband and another man, attempted escape. In the 
front yard of their master’s home, they knelt and vowed 
that they would reach freedom or die in the attempt. 
Too, they drew up a verbal compact that they would 
not be taken alive and that the first one to lose his cour- 
age and suggest turning back should be shot by the 
other members of the little band. However, the little 
party had scarcely reached the banks of the Ohio when 
they were accosted by two men sent out by the master 
to capture them. Penny brought his new firearm into 
play at this juncture by shooting one of the pursuers, 
wounding him seriously. Shots were generously ex- 
changed with the result that one of the negroes was in- 
jured also, but nevertheless, they succeeded in crossing 
the river. Leaving their wounded comrade with friends 
at Ripley, Ohio, the others continued their journey to 
South Charleston and Mechanicsburg where they were 
enrolled on Mr. Hyde’s first passenger list. 

We have innumerable incidents in the history of Mr. 
Hyde’s activities, founded on substantial facts but which, 
nevertheless, make it read like a novel. One day, for 
example, he started to Ripley, saying that he was going 
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to the river to get a load of castings to be used in his 
blacksmith shop. Among the slaves which he hauled 
back on this particular trip was an octoroon. Having 
brought her safely to Mechanicsburg, he now faced the 
task of getting her to her next destination. And we 
must remember that besides antagonistic sentiment of 
local pro-slavery men, the presence of federal marshals 
in the community made the task of the “conductor” a 
real game of wits. In order to escape suspicion, Mr. 
Hyde dressed this girl in some of his wife’s clothing, 
including a bonnet with a face veil. Then mounting 
her on a horse, he started with her in the general direc- 
tion of Delaware. 

Everything went well until they approached Belle 
Point, where the pair was followed by some men on 
horseback. Looking back, the girl exclaimed, ““My God, 
here comes my master!’ Then Mr. Hyde’s nerve and 
head served him well. He instructed her to keep jerking 
on the right rein to make the horse prance so as to keep 
the girl’s back nearest to the approaching riders and 
thus hide her identity. Half under his breath, he 
warned, “No matter what happens, what I shout, or 
how I swear at you, pay no attention, but keep saunter- 
ing on down the road.” 

In the meantime the horsemen were fairly up to Mr. 
Hyde who was now calling to his “wife,” “Keep your 
head: she won’t hurt you.’”’ By this time, the slave-girl 
had gone around the bend in the road, and when out of 
sight of her pursuers, rode as fast as possible to a 
Quaker preacher’s home in the clearing in the woods. 
Hyde then rode up and began conversing with the min- 
ister’s wife. When the officers rode up as if in pursuit, 
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Udley told them in no mincing language, “Now if you 
fellows ever follow me and my wife again, I'll shoot 
you.’”* In the meantime, the negress had found shelter 
until the officers had passed. 

Now this Quaker preacher had a novel way of con- 
ducting his “depot.’”” He had previously built a new 
home to replace his old log cabin. Under the cover of 
night, he dug a basement under this old abandoned cabin 
and then threw the dirt into an old well to escape sus- 
picion. The entrance to this basement he covered with 
wheat so that when anyone approached whose mission 
was unwonted, some of the family would be busily en- 
gaged in flailing grain.* In this basement the girl re- 
mained for two days, until she could be taken to another 
Quaker settlement (probably Alum Creek).’ 

Many times it seemed that the clutches of the law 
were closing in on Mr. Hyde’s activities. Once a negro 
came hurriedly to Mr. Hyde’s home and asked for 
shelter, for the slave-catchers were hot on his trail. To 
the ordinary individual, this situation would have been 
too dangerous a one on which to intrude, but the ex- 
perienced Udney Hyde at once took charge of the 
fugitive. Hurriedly hitching his team to his wagon, 
with a false-bottomed rack which provided concealment 
for the negro, he started toward Ripley, backtracking 
over the same trail the negro had followed only an hour 
or so before. The colored man was kept well concealed 
on the bottom of the wagon while Mr. Hyde continued 
his journey toward the Ohio River. They had been 


°*“Tod Owens,” who worked for Mr. Hyde. 
*Mrs. Kent. 
®Mrs. Kent. 
* Not certain. 
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driving some time when far in the distance there ap- 
peared a cloud of dust from which a small speck emerged 
and developed into the grim outline of a spring wagon. 
Mr. Hyde then turned to the slave and said, “Here 
comes a slave-holder whom I know, and I'll have to 
talk to him.’’”* The two wagons drew alongside and a 
conversation began. The slaveholder, seeing Mr. Hyde 
was headed toward the Ohio River instead of away from 
it, casually inquired, “Hyde, why aren’t you helpin’ 
niggers?” 

“Well, if I knew of any needin’ help, I would be 
helpin’ em,” was Hyde’s casual reply. Then each of 
the vehicles continued on its way. Hyde went several 
miles farther, then turned back toward his home by 
means of a circuitous course. That night he concealed 
the slave in the cellar of his home. But his troubles 
did not end then; for that very evening a marshal and 
a slaveholder came and stayed all night at the Hyde 
home. Fortunately the slaveholder and the marshal 
never suspected that they were not the only “‘guests.”” 


Another time Mr. Hyde had a load of negroes in his 
wagon and was met by some slaveholders. When asked 
what he had under the hay in his wagon, Mr. Hyde 
laconically replied, ““Niggers, G— d— you!” The slave- 
holders, believing Mr. Hyde was merely trying to get 
them to examine an empty wagon, allowed him to drive 
on without any further interruption.” 


On at least one other occasion, Mr. Hyde narrowly 
escaped detection by the law. This time he was coming 
Mrs. Kent. 


™* Mrs. Kent. 
“William Todd and Mrs. Kent. 
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along by the McConkey schoolhouse, southeast of 
Catawba, headed toward Mechanicsburg with some 
slaves covered by hay when his wagon got stuck in the 
mud. While attempting to extricate his vehicle, Mr. 
Hyde was approached by some marshals. They wanted 
to help him, but he refused to unload his wagon as he 
was advised to do by these men, saying, “I’ll kill the 
damned horses first!’’ His bold affrontery again served 
him in good stead in eluding the slave-catchers, for he 
was able to get the wagon out of the mud without re- 
vealing the contents of his cargo. 

It is sometimes true that the persons for whom we 
do the greatest favors turn out to be our most ungrate- 
ful friends. But Leo L. Lloyd, a colored slave whom 
Mr. Hyde aided to escape by dress:ng him in girl’s cloth- 
ing and transporting him on horseback, returned several 
years later to see Mr. Hyde.” When he came into the 
room, Mr. Hyde recognizing him, immediately asked: 
“What are you doin’ here, nigger?’ 

“Mr. Hyde, I have gone to school ’til I’m pretty 
well versed in education and have a good job and some 
money. I’ve always wanted to repay you for saving 
me, so I came back to give this to you as a token of 
appreciation.’”” The negro then opened a package which 
contained a cane with an ebony head. It is said that 
Lloyd had purchased this cane in Africa while on a trip 
there to see his parents, several years after the war.” 

Such was the appreciation of this negro for Mr. 
Hyde's kindness. 
~ ™ Mrs. Kent. 

* Tod Owens, who was staying with Mr. Hyde at the time. 


* Mrs. Kent has the cane in her possession to-day. 
* Mrs. Kent. 
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Mr. Hyde kept an account of the number of slaves 
carried through, and the total reached the astounding 
figure of five hundred and seventeen,’ of which none 
was ever recaptured. The largest number ever carried 
in one load by Mr. Hyde consisted of eleven men, eleven 
women, and two children. 

When Mr. Hyde moved into Mechanicsburg, he 
continued his activities in a small frame house on School 
Street, in which he concealed the negroes in a cellar, 








Hype Home on ScHooLt STREET 


access to which was obtained through a trap door in 
the bedroom.” It is said that it was not unusual to see 
three or four negroes in the cellar at one time. Here, 
it is alleged, was born the first colored child in the town 
of Mechanicsburg.” This child was born to a slave- 
girl who was being transported to Canada. All of the 
ladies living in the vicinity who knew of the occurrence, 
went to get their first view of a colored baby. 

The Hyde home has been torn down, but probably 

* Mrs. Kent and others. 


*” William Todd and others. 
” William Todd and others. 
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if the truth were known, many a “lad” who is now a 
gray-haired man can recall how his ankles willingly an- 
swered the persistent impulse to run past this house. 


In addition to this place on School Street and the 
cabin which was the scene of his early activities, Mr. 
Hyde hid slaves in the old Joiner livery stable,” which 
was located near the square in Mechanicsburg, and in 
a well near his own livery barn on School Street. He 











Levi RATHBUN 


had a platform placed in the well, which was an excava- 
tion some six or seven feet in diameter,” on which the 
negroes could stand during the day, waiting to be sent 
farther on their trip to Canada when darkness came. 


The Hyde stations were not the only stations within 
the limits of the little village. The one that will prob- 
ably be of the greatest interest to the present generation 
is the house that was owned and operated as a terminal 


* Tod Owens (site now occupied by the home of Dr. Ogden). 
#Mrs. James Magruder. 
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by Levi Rathbun,” which is now the James Hunt home 
on East Sandusky Street. This house, the upper story 
of which is a veritable maze of small rooms and closets 
tucked snugly into suspicious-looking compartments pro- 
tected by hip-roofs, and accessible only by means of 
small, inconspicuous doors, stands as a landmark in the 
history of our little town. It stands as a mute reminder 
to the present generation of the struggles of men whose 
convictions were so strong that time and money could 








JaMes Hunt Home on East SANDUSKY STREET, 


not defeat them in their struggle to rid their country 
of a shameful institution—a monument commemorating 
one of the most vivid and dramatic chapters in the thrill- 
ing story of the adventures of the agents of the Under- 
ground Railroad. 

Mr. V. S. Magruder used to relate an incident that 
transpired at this Rathbun dwelling. The Magruder 
home was situated across from the Rathbun residence 
(where the Emaline McCrocklin home is located today). 
Young “Sale,” a mere lad then, was quite frequently 


““ William Todd, also Mrs. Florence Wing. 
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sent by his mother to take food across the street to 
the Rathbun home. Naturally little ‘“Sale’s’’ mind be- 
came quite perplexed at this situation. He reasoned that 
his parents were not as much blessed financially as the 
neighbors across the way; yet here his parents were 
seemingly being forced to help this Rathbun family. At 
last, Mrs. Rathbun, having secured a solemn promise of 











JAKIE WARE 


secrecy from the boy, eased his curiosity by showing 
him the contents of the cellar. Imagine his surprise 
when he saw, not potatoes, cabbages, and the usual con- 
tents of a cellar—but negroes !™ 

On the present site of the Methodist Protestant par- 


sonage there stood a house in the basement of which 
“Jakie’’ Ware stored slaves.” He had his basement so 


* Written documents left by James Magruder. 
Conversation with William Magruder. 
* William Saxbe, conversation; also Mrs. Foster. 
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arranged with crevices, hidden rooms and dungeons that 
it was often referred to as the ““Catacombs.’’” 

Mr. Ware, too, was an ardent abolitionist who not 
only sympathized with the negro, but actively engaged 
himself in transporting the slaves. Mr. Ware became 
an abolitionist during a trip which he made into the 
South where he saw a slave girl sold on the auction 
block, the sight of which, he often said, “‘made his very 
blood boil.’’** Mr. Ware’s anti-slavery activities in- 
curred such enmity among some of his fellow-members 
of the M. E. Church that they refused to go to the 
communion table with him.* 

Mr. Ware used the same method for eluding detec- 
tion as Mr. Hyde—that of concealing his clandestine 
passengers under some hay in his wagon. But one ruse 
employed by Mr. Ware is certainly deserving of com- 
ment. At one time when he wished to transport a large 
load of slaves, and feared the ever-threatening menace 
of Southern sympathizers, he allowed his daughter, Mrs. 
Anna Sabine, to drive the wagon. True to Mr. Ware’s 
fortunate forethought, the seeming innocence of the 
young girl averted suspicion. 

But to one man, working for the Underground Rail- 
road in Mechanicsburg almost proved a disastrous avo- 
cation. Mr. Levi Coffin made a practice of hiding his 
colored refugees in the David Rutan place (now the 
Clinton Hunter residence). Most of these slaves he 
brought to Mechanicsburg from Springfield, Ohio. But 
government agents obtained authentic evidence of his 


* Mrs. Foster. 

* Mrs. Foster. 

* Mrs. Foster and others. 
® Tod Owens, conversation. 
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participation in negro smuggling and he was given the 
alternative of joining the army or going to the peni- 
tentiary. Naturally, Mr. Coffin’s abhorrence of penal 
institutions influenced him to choose a sojourn in the 
army in preference to incarceration.” 


Just as there were many incoming routes for slaves 
entering Mechanicsburg, likewise there were numerous 
branch railroads wending their way toward Canada. 
Toward the northeast there were several stations. One 














THe ALEXANDER Doty HoME, ONE oF THE STATIONS ON 
THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD, AND HARBOR OF REFUGE 
FOR Upney Hype. 

was at Five Points, between Mechanicsburg and Wood- 
stock, operated by Alexander Doty (later used by Udney 
Hyde as a hideout when he was being hunted by U. S. 
officers). The chief conductor to this terminal was 
Udney Hyde. 

Still another station in the same general direction 
was the one operated by Pearl Howard on the farm 
known today as “Lazy Man’s Rest.’’ The slaves were 
brought from the Ware farm to “Lazy Man’s Rest,” 


® William Saxbe, conversation. 
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where they were kept in a false-walled vault in the cellar, 
which was hidden back under the house at the end of a 
long passage.” 

From the Pearl Howard farm, most of the slaves 
found passage to a station north of North Lewisburg 
on the John R. Wilson farm.” 

Another haven of refuge for slaves passing through 
Mechanicsburg to the northeast was in Woodstock. In 
and near this little village, there were several stations. 














Lazy Man’s Rest, ANOTHER STATION. 


One was operated by Erastus Martin; another, by 
Ephraim Cranston, who lived between North Lewisburg 
and Woodstock on the farm now owned by Ott How- 
ard.” Still another station contributing its bit to the 
abolishionist fame of Woodstock was that operated by 
“Johnnie” MacDonald, who resided where Gould Old- 
field now lives.” 


™ Details related by the owner of this farm, Henry Ellsworth. 
* Mr. Wilson in Woodstock; Mr. Green in North Lewisburg. 
* Conversation with True Martin and others. 

“Charles Cushman, an old Civil War veteran. 

* Charles Cushman, conversation. 


Vol. XLITI—15 
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Just about a mile north of North Lewisburg there 
were several brothers known as the “Winder boys” who 
became famous as “operators.”** Thomas, one of the 
Winder brothers, owned a large farm on which stood 
a fine brick house in which he sheltered slaves.” The 
second brother, Edward,” owned and operated a station 
on a large farm adjoining that of Thomas Winder.” 
Joshua Winder,” neighbor of his brothers, also aided 
in harboring slaves. 








ONE OF THE WINDER Homes Nortu or NortuH LEwis- 
BURG WHERE SLAVES WERE HARBORED. 


Edward Young, son-in-law*’ of Thomas Winder, 
also helped in the anti-slavery movement. He lived in 
a home in the west part of North Lewisburg.** Two 
other Winder boys, Abner and Aaron, also took part. 
From their stations, the Winder brothers took the slaves 


* Albert Green, colored ex-slave in North Lewisburg. 
* This same house is standing. 

* Albert Green. 

*® This house has been remodeled. 

“ Albert Green. 

“ Albert Green. 

“* Where Mrs. Townshend now resides. 
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to Alum Creek, fifteen miles northeast of Delaware, 
Ohio.** The same locality was along the line of the 
southernmost route from Mechanicsburg.” 


Udney Hyde, however, conveyed most of his slaves 
directly to Alum Creek,*” and was sometimes aided along 
this route by Charles P. Morse, then living between 
Marysville and the neighboring T. & O. C. and Big Four 
crossing. From his home Mr. Morse usually took his 








ANOTHER OF THE WINDER STATIONS IN NortH LEwis- 
BURG. 


cargo immediately to Delaware, Ohio. Whenever pos- 
sible to make arrangements for carrying the slaves east- 
ward, Mr. Morse always did so; but in the event that 
he could not make arrangements for such immediate 
action, the slaves were hidden in an old loft in a barn 
back of his house.*® 


Another venerable benefactor of the dark-skinned 
race connected with this southern branch of the Under- 


“ Albert Green. 

“Mrs. Kent and others. 
“Mrs. Kent. 

“Mrs. J. S. VanNess. 
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ground Railroad was William Cratty, whose picturesque 
activities merit comment. This man began his partici- 
pation in helping the negro as early as 1836, and con- 
tinued it until 1853.*° Only for a short time did he allow 
other interests to divert his attention from the slave 
rescue work, and this interim occurred when Mr. Cratty 
joined the overland pilgrimage to California in the Gold 
Rush of °49, 

In 1836, Mr. Cratty bought a farm in Delaware 
County which became one of the historical landmarks as 
a “station.” Mr. Cratty’s activities were so extensive 
that he incurred the public enmity of slave-owners in 
the slave states, who soon offered $3,000.00 to any per- 
son who should deliver his body, alive or dead, south 
of the Mason-Dixon line. In his later days, Mr. Cratty 
looked back with pride on his early activities and fre- 
quently commented that he had helped three thousand 
slaves** to escape. In fact, because his reputation be- 
came so widespread, and because the rumor was cir- 
culated that there was a price on his head, Mr. Cratty 
was compelled to such a degree of precaution that he 
never opened the door of his home at night without first 
investigating the object of his caller’s visit. He was 
constantly in fear that some avenging slave-holder 
would call at his home for the purpose of taking his life. 


Regardless of this constant threat, Mr. Cratty was 
bold in his talk and his actions against the slavery in- 
stitution. On the reception of the news of the Fugitive 
Slave Law of 1850—a law which placed “aider and 


“ All materials concerning William Cratty are from written records 
now in possession of Mary Wanzer Furnish, Newport, Kentucky. 
* According to the records left by Mr. Cratty. 
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abettor” under liability to the master of the fugitive to 
the extent of the slave’s value—Mr. Cratty publicly 
announced that “Congress could not pass an act that 
could fetter his conscience; and that he would continue 
to run slaves, and that all men in Congress and out of 
it were welcome to the knowledge of his intentions.” * 

One incident in the numerous experiences of Mr. 
Cratty’s participation was frequently re-told in the au- 
tumn of his life because of the forcible impression that 
it had made upon him. It was the discovery among his 
cargo of a negro who had been fastened in an iron col- 
lar. He related that this device was sometimes em- 
ployed by the more barbaric masters to prevent slaves 
from successfully evading their overseers by hiding in 
the thickets and underbrush. 

This contrivance, according to Mr. Cratty, was an 
iron collar riveted about the neck. Iron hoops were 
fastened to this in such a way that it formed a loop 
above the head; and from this loop was suspended a 
bell, which was outside of the range of the grasp of the 
slave. It seems that this particular slave had worn this 
device so long that his skin beneath it resembled leather 
rather than human skin. 

This incident probably did more to whet Mr. Cratty’s 
determination to free the negro race than any other 
event. And due to his personal persistence and geo- 
graphical location, Mr. Cratty must have been a big 
factor in the “board of directors” of the Underground 
Railroad. Mr. Udney Hyde made frequent trips to 
Mrs. Cratty’s farm, where he delivered slaves; so we 
see that Mr. Cratty’s home, the next station on the trip 


“ Records in the possession of Mrs. Furnish. 
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to Canada, was quite an outlet for our own branch of 
the Underground Railroad. 

From William Cratty’s station, a good many slaves 
probably were delivered into the hands of the Benedict 
family, who resided about fifteen miles northeast of 
Delaware, Ohio. The Crattys and the Benedicts were 
friends, and according to traditions in the Cratty fam- 
ily, some of the slaves went from the Cratty station to 
the Benedict stations. 

Aaron Benedict, like William Cratty, had a price 
placed on his head by the Kentucky slave owners; in 
his case, however, the price was $1,000. The fact that 
Aaron Benedict had been ringleader in a rescue case in 
Marion, Ohio, probably brought him the publicity that 
led to a price being offered for his body. 

A colored man had run away from the Kanawha 
Salt Works, West Virginia, and had found his way to 
Marion, Ohio, where he was employed as a hostler in 
a hotel. He had not been employed long, however, un- 
til his whereabouts were learned by his former master, 
who had him arrested and placed in jail. 

Having heard of the arrest, Mr. Benedict drove to 
Marion, went to interview the incarcerated negro and 
hoped to arrange for a lawyer to aid the prisoner; but 
upon hearing the man’s story, Mr. Cratty decided that 
strategy would be more suitable than diplomacy. 

On the day of the trial, Mr. Benedict and his col- 
leagues had two speedy horses hitched at a certain 
place near the court house. According to the plan, as 
soon as the judge rendered his decision—which Mr. 
Benedict thought must certainly be conviction—the 
negro was to dash out of the court-room and down the 
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stairs. Benedict and his men were to protect the negro’s 
retreat by force. The negro was to flee to an old 
swamp, where he would later be joined by his benefac- 
tors. 

When the trial began, however, circumstances were 
materially changed. The negro’s former owner had 
been John Smith; and the judge in giving his decision 
ruled that inasmuch as all of the witnesses had sworn 
that this negro belonged to “Mr. Smith,” and that ‘Mr. 
Smith” and “John Smith” might be two distinct per- 
sons, therefore he was deciding in favor of the prisoner. 
This ridiculous decision showed that Northern judges 
as well as Southern judges could be biased in their de- 
cisions in slave cases. Upon hearing this decision, the 
sheriff turned to the prisoner and told him that he was 
free. But as the negro arose to leave, Mr. John Smith 
took hold of the slave’s arm and said, “You belong to 
me!” The sheriff then demanded that Smith release his 
victim; but Mr. Smith drew his bowie-knife and shouted 
“He'd have his nigger if he had to go to hell or Canada 
after him.” *° 

In the fight that followed and became more furious 
as the group passed down the steps of the court-house, 
all sorts of weapons—fists, chair rounds, and clubs— 
were freely used by both sides. A maelstrom of boister- 
ous pulling, laughing, and tearing of clothes developed. 
The fighting continued into the street, when suddenly 
someone hit Mr. Smith over the head with a rock. This 
so infuriated him that he drew his pistol, and placing the 
muzzle against Mr. Benedict’s breast, pulled the trigger. 
Aaron Benedict saw the contraction of Mr. Smith’s 


° From a written account left by Aaron Benedict. 
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hand, the blow of the hammer as it fell, and the smoke 
of the cap. All seemed to be over, and he was helpless 
to avert the impending disaster—but the charge did not 
explode. The fight was finally quelled by the sheriff, 
but not until Mr. Benedict had succeeded in rescuing 
the slave. 

Taking a round about way, Mr. Benedict and the 
negro made their way to the swamp previously agreed 
upon. Here they stayed until about nine o’clock that 
night, when they were joined by Martin Benedict. To- 
gether, the two brothers took their charge to the home 
of their father, Reuben Benedict. Until the excitement 
could subside, the negro was kept in the garret of this 
house. 

In order to aid the poor negro on his way north, 
Aaron Benedict and Griffith Levering took him two 
miles north of Fredericktown where they spent their 
first night; then, the second night, they took him to 
Greenwich, Huron County; and finally on the third 
night the party found themselves in Oberlin, Ohio, 
where the negro was delivered into safe hands. Accord- 
ing to Aaron Benedict’s accounts, the colored man suc- 
ceeded in getting into Canada. 

There were, in all, four of the Benedicts who gave 
their efforts to the freeing of the colored race—Aaron, 
Cyrus, Reuben and Martin. According to Aaron Bene- 
dict, the slaves passing out of the hands of the Benedict 
family usually went to Moshers’, two miles south of Mt. 
Gilead, then to a point near Mansfield; from here the 
slaves went to Greenwich, Oberlin and thence to the lake, 
where they could get transportation by boat across to 


Canada. 
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Thus, we have traced the two main routes leading 
from Mechanicsburg which converged at Alum Creek, 
and from thence to Canada. In addition, the reputation 
gained by Mechanicsburg unquestionably attracted 
many hundreds of slaves who filtered through by means 
of their own initiative and ingenuity without following 
the main routes. This meant that they came here from 
surrounding towns such as Springfield, Urbana, Lon- 
don and many other places. Due to its geographical 
location, Mechanicsburg probably was host to more of 
these escaped slaves than any other town in this part of 
the State. 

In fact, the negro who was to become the most- 
talked-of refugee in central Ohio came to Mechanics- 
burg in this manner. One morning James Hunt, who 
resided on a farm near Catawba, awoke to find a large 
burly negro sitting on the wood pile. When questioned, 
the negro asserted that he was ravenously hungry. Mr. 
Hunt, taking pity on the poor colored man, gave him 
something to eat on condition that the negro should 
never reveal who fed him.” This negro, who was of 
unusual physique, was Addison White, and he belonged 
to Daniel White, a slave owner of Flemingsburg, Ken- 
tucky. The fugitive related that his master had hired 
an overseer to beat his slaves, and especially for the pur- 
pose of breaking Addison’s will. Addison would not 
submit to such treatment, so he beat up the overseer. 
The slave owner’s recourse then was to hire a “nigger 
breaker” to take charge of the White plantation.” 
Sensing that trouble would result, Addison suddenly 


* Frank Hunt, conversation. 
Mandy White, ex-slave and wife of Addison White. 
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made up his mind to escape; so, finding an opportunity 
while cutting wood, he stuck his ax in a log and ran 
away. Making his way through Ripley, Ohio, Addison 
managed to arrive in Mechanicsburg on August 31, 


1856.” 


Mr. White went immediately to Udney Hyde’s home 
to seek aid from Mr. Hyde.” Naturally it was hazard- 











ADDISON WHITE 


ous for a slave to attempt to stay any length of time in 
a free state, but inasmuch as Mr. Hyde had injured his 
foot when a tree fell prematurely,” Addison White 
promised to stay and help Mr. Hyde with his farm labor 
until later, when Mr. Hyde was to assist the negro on 
his flight north. 

Several weeks elapsed, however, before Mr. Hyde 
found himself able to move about on his foot. In the 


History of Mechanicsburg; James Hunt. 
“Mrs. Kent. 
* Mandy White; also Mrs. Kent. 
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meantime, clouds forboding approaching disaster were 
to be seen on the near horizon. By some means, Mr. 
White had learned of the whereabouts of his slave. It 
seems that Addison had been sending letters to his free 
wife of color in Clay County, Kentucky. Whether Mr. 
White was informed of the whereabouts of the slave 
by one of these parties, or was informed by the post- 
master of Springfield, as the plaintiff charged at the 
trial, will probably never be known. 





Manpy WHITE 


Several attempts were made to capture Addison by 
more pacific means than armed arrest. Mr. White testi- 
fied that he had been in Mechanicsburg about midnight 
of April 20, 1857, in hope of discovering his slave, but 
was unsuccessful in his quest. 

U. S. marshals appeared quite frequently in the lit- 
tle town,” but no action was taken until May 21, 1857," 


Springfield Republic. 
* Ibid, 
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when some Kentuckians, together with U. S. Deputies 
Churchill and Elliott of Cincinnati, and Captain John 
Puffinbarger, of Urbana, deputy marshal of Champaign 
County, appeared in Mechanicsburg at daybreak and de- 
scended upon the Hyde cabin, two miles south of town. 

The Hyde cabin was a two-room affair made of 
hewn logs. To the left of the door was a ladder lead- 
ing to a loft floored with heavy plauks. Hearing the 
commotion as the sound of the horses’ hoofs announced 
the approach of the officers, Mr. Hyde gave the negro 
a loaded gun and sent him up the ladder through the 
passage, which was barely large enough to admit his 
large body, with orders not to use the gun until signalled 
to do so. When the deputies arrived at the door, Mr. 
Hyde, still confined to his bed because of his injured 
foot, invited them to come in. When the officers had 
made known the object of their visit, Mr. Hyde in- 
formed them that the negro was in the loft but that he 
would surrender him only on condition that the slave- 
holders give up their guns and give Addison a fair 
chance. Addison would then have only his trousers, a 
shirt, and a pair of powerful fists as a means to gain 
his freedom from his pursuers. The deputies, neverthe- 
less, refused to bargain on such terms. 

Finally, one of the officers, Elliott, tired of this petty 
bickering announced he was going up the ladder after 
the captive. Mr. Hyde warned the officer that the negro 
was well armed and determined not to be taken alive. 
All the while the negro had been wanting Mr. Hyde to 
give him the signal to open fire. 

Elliott climbed the ladder, regardless of the warn- 
ing. As his head and shoulders emerged above the small 
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opening, the slave, getting the signal from Mr. Hyde, 
opened fire. The bullet struck the shot gun carried in 
the hands of the deputy and glanced off without more 
serious injury to the officer than a singed ear inflicted by 
the ricochetting projectile. This frightened the deputy, 
causing him to fall from the ladder to the ground floor 
in the midst of his comrades, who were watching man- 
oeuvers from below. 

While this was taking place, attempts were being 
made to get help from outside. Aaron, one of Mr. Hyde’s 
sons, attempted to go to Russell Hyde’s for help, but 
was ordered back at the point of an officer’s gun. Aman- 
da, a daughter (later Amanda Shepherd) conceived a 
plan. She took some feed and went into the yard where 
she pretended to be feeding the chickens. Starting sud- 
denly, she hurried toward the neighboring farmhouse, 
protected in her flight by the safe coverage of a wood 
pile in the front yard. One of the officers drew his gun 
and commanded: “Stop, you little hell-cat!’ But this 
young lady defied their threats, saying, “Shoot and be 
damned.’’”* (For this very deed, this daring little lady 
was given the choice of $50.00 or 50 acres of land in 
Texas by Aunt Mira Ware”). She aroused her brother 
to get him to ride to Mechanicsburg to arouse the people 
and bring aid against the officers. Oldsters have it that 
she herself continued on into town hanging on to a tail 
of a cow to hasten her progress. 

Within the cabin, the officers were beginning to sense 
their embarrassing predicament. After the negro shot 


Mrs. Kent. 
"°° Mrs. Foster; Mrs. Kent. 
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Elliott, there were no others who volunteered to arrest 
the captive.” 

“We better get out of here,” cried Elliott, turning 
toward the door. “Here comes that whole damn abolition 
town of Mechanicsburg!’ Surely enough, a crowd of 
restless, excited people were coming to the scene. All 
types of weapons, varying from clubs to carpet beat- 
ers,” were being brandished by these citizens. 

Elliott, seeing the boards of the loft above him move, 
decided to give his prey a good scare before beating a 
hasty retreat. Pulling his gun to his shoulder, he fired 
at the negro through a crack in the floor. “There’s 
enough slugs in that to fill his whole carcass too full o’ 
holes to hold punkins, and powder enough to send him 
straight to hell!’’** 

As the men passed out of the door, one of them 
slammed the door on Mr. Hyde’s injured foot, causing 
him to faint. But the officers’ troubles were not to be 
allayed so easily! There was that crowd of “ruffians” 
from Mechanicsburg who did not look the least bit 
friendly. 

The scene that occurred at this point must have been 
as thrilling as the finale in a western movie; for there 
were all types of people assembled in the Hyde yard, 
jeering and threatening the officers. There were young 
men carrying clubs, there were old men, young women 
and old women—women with bread dough still on their 
hands where they had left their morning’s baking. 

“ Due to the prejudiced colorings of the various versions, both verbal 
and printed, the writer had to choose those versions that seemed most 
probable and were repeated oftenest. 


“Mrs. Kent. 
*2Mrs. Kent. 
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There were all types of weapons: Pitchforks, clubs, 
sticks, but there seem to have been no firearms brand- 
ished. After some strong words had been exchanged be- 
tween the infuriated mob and the officers, the officers 
were given orders to leave within a certain length of 
time. Seeing that resistance would be futile, the officers 
climbed into their carriages and drove away. The mem- 
bers of the mob after having taken care of Mr. Hyde, 
and released the negro, finally dispersed to resume their 
various peacetime tasks. 

Fearing that this episode would not be the closing 
chapter of the story, Udney Hyde left his home and 
stayed at various places, moving from one place to an- 
other within the immediate county. For a time he 
stayed with “Aleck’’ Doty, who then resided at Five 
Points, a few miles from Mechanicsburg. Each time, 
however, that he ventured near home, the officers soon 
appeared in the vicinity. 

Not only did Mr. Hyde fear personal apprehension, 
but he took the precaution to deed his property to Prince 
Alden so that the officers could not seize it.* 

When the snares of the law seemed to be closing in, 
Mr. Hyde changed his hiding-place to the Gaddus 
Lands, a vast swamp lying to the east of Mechanicsburg. 
During the day Udney Hyde kept himself in these bad 
lands—home for snakes and wild animals—that acted 
as a great protection from possible pursuit. When 
darkness fell, he would go to the Cornelius Van Ness 
farm home, where he would be given his day’s meals by 
the Van Ness family.” 


“Mrs. Kent. 
“Mrs. Kent; Mr. J. S. Van Ness. 
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Days and days were wearied away by Mr. Hyde in 
this dismal swamp. But this constant isolation from his 
children finally drove Mr. Hyde to return home for an 
occasional brief visit. Whenever he went home it was 
late in the afternoon, and in the guise of an insane man. 
The mud of the swamp covered his clothes; he fastened 
sticks to the brim of his hat, and walked in an unusual 
manner.”” Even the children helped in their way by re- 
porting that a crazy man had called at their home to get 
something to eat. 

Let us see what had happened to the negro in the 
meantime. He had been spirited away and hidden during 
the thrilling days when the officers were attempting to 
apprehend Hyde. After all the controversy had been 
settled, Addison White went to Massachusetts where he 
joined the Northern army in the Civil War. Here he 
was enrolled in Company E, 54th Massachusetts Infan- 
wy. 

After the War, Addison White split wood near 
Pleasant Chapel, where he met and married his second 
wife who survives him and resides on East Race Street. 
After Mr. and Mrs. White moved into town, Mr. White 
held a job for the village, driving the water wagon. The 
sight of ““Add” White, his team, and his dog were, no 
doubt, familiar sights to some of the older residents.” 


On May 27, six days after the shooting episode, 
Deputies Churchill and Elliott, accompanied by a posse 
of men from Cincinnati, appeared in Mechanicsburg for 
the purpose of arresting Udney Hyde. Joseph Brand of 


“Mrs. Kent. 
“Mrs. White; also shown by gravestone. 
* “Todd” Owens. 
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Urbana, however, had learned of the intentions of the 
deputies and had warned Charles Taylor and the others 
implicated to seek shelter. 

Mr. Hyde, fearing a surprise at night, had not slept 
at home since the trouble, as related above, and on this 
particular night had slept at Doty’s, about two miles 
from town on the Woodstock road.” But the officers, 
thinking that they were getting Udney Hyde, arrested 











Manpby WHITE 


Russell Hyde, who was at his father’s home performing 
his father’s tasks.“ Along with Russell Hyde, the off- 
cers arrested Charles Taylor, Edward Taylor and 
Hiram Guthridge on a charge of attempting to inter- 
fere with the officers of the United States in executing 
the laws, and on charges of having harbored Addison 
White. It should be noticed here that these men were 
taken without warrants, a circumstance which caused 
great difficulty later. 

© Marysville Tribune, September 15, 1897, 

*’ Mrs. Lenna Kent, conversation. 
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No resistance was made, and the posse started in 
carriages in the general direction of Urbana. As the 
party passed through town, it was stopped by some citi- 
zens who desired to know the grounds for the arrest, 
and the legality of the proceedings.” Mr. Churchill as- 
sured these citizens that he would take his prisoners to 
Urbana for preliminary trial. But some of these citi- 
zens evidently became agitated at Churchill, for one 
William Pangborn said, “Boys, you don’t have to go 
unless you want to; just say the word and we'll set you 
free!’ To this one of the officers replied, “By God, 
that’s talk!’’’* Nevertheless the assurance that Churchill 
would go to Urbana to prefer charges against the pris- 
oners was accepted, so the officers were allowed to pro- 
ceed with their charges. 

By certain friends of these arrested men, this prom- 
ise was not accepted at its face value; and as a result, 
David Rutan and Colwell, neighbors of Guthridge.™ 
set out to follow the officers to Urbana. These men 
soon found out that their suspicions had not been un- 
founded; for the officers, instead of going to Urbana, 
turned south at Clark’s hill about five miles west of 
Mechanicsburg. This led the would-be rescuers to sus- 
pect Churchill of holding the purpose of kidnapping the 
men in his custody, and taking them into a slave state 
where they would be severely persecuted and possibly 
murdered. 


When Rutan and Colwell encountered the officers’ 
* Court records printed in the Springfield Republic, 


™ Mrs. Kent, conversation. 
™ Marysville Tribune, September 15, 1897. 
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posse, one of the marshals said, “What in the devil are 
you following us for’? To this Rutan replied that he 
had followed merely “to see fair play.”** Whereupon 
the marshals leveled their pistols and threatened the pur- 
suers’ lives if they did not turn back. In the meantime, 
one of the marshals, seeing they had trouble at hand, 
had grabbed “Saw” Taylor by the hair of the head, 
handcuffed him, and “ordered him to keep his d——d 
abolitionist mouth shut!’’” 


Mr. Colwell was unable to gain any concessions from 
the officers either by force or diplomacy, so he hastily 
drove to Urbana to secure a writ of habeas corpus for 
the release of the captives and a warrant for the arrest 
of the marshals.” . 

F. W. Greenough made application for the writ of 
habeas corpus to secure the release of Edward Taylor, 
Charles Taylor, Hiram Guthridge, and Russell Hyde.” 


*® Court records, June 17, in the Weekly Republic. 
* June 26, 1857. 
™ The following warrant was issued to F. W. Greenough: 
“To S. V. Baldwin, Probate Judge of Champaign County, Ohio. 
Edward Taylor, Charles Taylor, Hiram Guthridge, and Russell Hyde 
sespectfully present that they are detained and deprived of their liberty by 
Officer Churchill without any legal authority. They therefore pray that 
a Writ of Habeas Corpus may be issued to the said Churchill commanding 
him to forthwith have the bodies of said Charles Taylor, Edward Taylor, 
Hiram Guthridge and Russell Hyde together with the cause of the de- 
tention before your honor, and that they be released from said imprison- 
ment. F. W. GREENOUGH. 
Sworn to by said F. W. Greenough this 27th day of May A.D. 1857 
before me, SAMUEL V. BALDWIN. 
*This was followed by the issuance of this writ: 
The State of Ohio 
Champaign County 
To the Sheriffs of our several counties greeting: 
We command you that the bodies of Charles Taylor, Hiram Guth- 
ridge, Edward Taylor and Russell Hyde of said county by one 
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The writ was issued by Samuel V. Baldwin, judge of 
the Probate Court of Champaign County, and placed 
in the hands of Sheriff Clark to serve on the party, 
which was now rapidly moving toward South Charles- 
ton, at which point the officers hoped to board a train 
for Cincinnati. 

While these legal proceedings were going on, citi- 
zens of Mechanicsburg, Urbana, Springfield and sur- 
rounding communities prepared to aid in the pursuit of 
the “abductors.” About one hundred persons in the 
posse organized by Sheriff Clark started in hot pursuit 
about two o’clock in the afternoon. Still another posse 
was hastily organized by Sheriff Layton of Clark 
County, and Pierce Morris and Senator Brand of Ur- 
bana. Sheriff Layton and his party headed straight for 
South Charleston as fast as the horses could be safely 
driven on such a hot afternoon. Excitement ran high 
and the whole country side was aroused by the chase. 
Sheriff Layton encountered the U. S. marshals and 
their prisoners at a point not far from South Charleston, 
and rode up to serve the writ of habeas corpus. He called 
out that he was the sheriff of Clark County and that 


Churchill imprisoned and restrained of their liberty without any legal 
authority as is said, you take and have before me, Samuel V. Baldwin, 
Judge of said county, forthwith to do and receive what I shall then 
and there consider, concerning them in their behalf. And summon 
the said Churchill then and there to appear before me to show the 
cause of the taking and detaining the said Charles Taylor, Edward 
Taylor, Russell Hyde and Hiram Guthridge, and have you there then 


this writ with your doings thereon. 
Witness my hand and the seal of the said Court at Urbana this 
27th of May A. D. 1857. Samuel V. Baldwin, 
Judge of the Champaign Probate Court. 


(Seal) 
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he had a writ; but this declaration was met by cries 
of “Go to hell, drive on,” etc., emanating from the pur- 
sued. Then Compton, deputy marshal of Springfield, 
rode up and caught the bit of one of the horses pulling 
one of the buggies. A battle royal then ensued in which 
shots were profusely exchanged. Churchill fired at 
Compton at least twice, but Compton’s gun would not 
fire when he snapped the trigger. The marshals then 
demanded that Sheriff Layton show his writ; but when 
he stuck his hand in his pocket to procure the writ, he 
was struck over the head with a Colt wielded by 
Churchill, who suspected the sheriff of reaching for his 
gun. This blow had serious effects, for Sheriff Layton 
never regained his health after this encounter. 

While this affray was being staged, Sheriff Clark 
and his party came upon the scene, and the U. S. mar- 
shals, seeing that they were greatly outnumbered, made 
a hasty retreat on their way southward. 

Ichabod Corwin, a lawyer of Urbana, and Senator 
Brand wasted no time in organizing a new pursuit 
group, and aided by the citizens of South Charleston, 
who volunteered their services and fresh horses, began 
the quest of their quarry anew. One must realize that 
a forced ride from Urbana to South Charleston under 
a hot sun is wearisome to horse and rider alike; besides, 
the county officers had been handicapped by a Iate start. 

Now followed the most exciting part of the whole 
chase; for it was now very dark and the trip had to be 
made under the cover of darkness. Hour after hour 
the men rode along, but the advantage of fresh horses 
proved to be a deciding factor in favor of the pursuing 
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posse. About morning, as the party was approaching 
Lumberton, the marshals were seen in the near distance. 

As the sheriffs’ posse closed in, the fleeing marshals 
left their prisoners and scattered in every direction. 
Some of them, in their desperation ran into homes in 
which the occupants were yet asleep. Several of the 
marshals’ posse succeeded in escaping, but to at least 
ten, including Churchill and Elliott, the effort was in 
vain. 

The Mechanicsburg men were returned to Urbana, 
where they were tried on habeas corpus proceedings be- 
fore Judge Baldwin, May 29. The U. S. marshals 
were occupied at this time, however, with defending 
themselves in Springfield, so the four—Russell Hyde, 
Charles Taylor, Edward Taylor and Hiram Guthridge 
—were released. 

In the meantime, the marshals had been taken to 
Springfield, where they were brought before Judge 
Tobert. It should be remembered here that the sheriffs 
held writs for the arrest of the U. S. marshals. In ad- 
dition, warrants had been issued for the arrest of 
Churchill and party; one charging them with assaulting, 
with intent to kill, Sheriff Layton; the other making the 
same charge in behalf of William H. Compton. Not 
having necessary funds with which to provide bail, the 
deputies spent the night in the Springfield jail. 

Next morning these men gave bail, but upon being 
released, were again arrested. This time, the charge 
was the attempt to shoot Layton, and their bail was set 
at $1000., which they were unable to pay, so once more 
they were incarcerated. 

At this point the Addison White case takes on 
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national importance; for no sooner were these marshals 
placed in the jail, than Judge Leavitt, who was judge of 
the U. S. District Court, demanded their release. Now 
the issue became a phase of the “‘state rights” contro- 
versy that was the cause of the Civil War later. The 
question involved was whether, in case of controversy, 
the United States or the State of Ohio had supreme sov- 
ereignty; for the United States Court was demanding 
the release of prisoners held by a state court. The State 
authorities finally decided to release their prisoners on 
condition that they be committed to the charge of Judge 
Leavitt, in Cincinnati. Several days were consumed by 
the trial, and then Judge Leavitt delayed his decision. 
Let us see what had been happening in Mechanicsburg 
in the meantime. 

The citizens of Mechanicsburg, resenting the ac- 
tion of the marshals in seizing four of their citizens and 
assaulting the county officers, held a public meeting at 
Mann’s Hall, (where Smith’s Drug Store is located) 
May 29, to take official action against the unwarranted 
conduct of these marshals. As soon as the meeting— 
composed of sober, earnest men, old, middle-aged, and 
young men was called to order, a chairman and a secre- 
tary were appointed. (That no names were recorded 
certainly needs no explanation.) Speeches of a spirited 
nature were given by several prominent citizens who 
magnified their grievances in vociferous oratory. Fol- 
lowing the oratory, a committee was appointed to draw 
up the following resolutions: 


“Whereas, There has recently occurred in our midst, a seizure 
of citizens of this place, and it becomes necessary that we, the 
fellow-citizens of the persons seized, should express our feelings 
in reference to the act. 
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Therefore, 

Resolved, That in the late seizure of persons in our town, we 
have not interfered with the officers, nor will we hereafter, in any 
illegal manner attempt to interfere with the execution of lawful 
writs. 

Resolved, That we will, at the same time, endeavor, by all 
honorable means in our power, to satisfy our minds that any writs 
served upon our citizens, emanate from the proper source, and are 
in the hands of officers properly appointed and legally authorized 
to execute the same. 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to use all proper means in 
our power, to cause any persons under arrest to be speedily and 
safely conveyed to our seat of justice, where the said warrants 
may be legally substantiated or annulled.” 


How very similar to that little group of men who 
met at Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia, in 1774, to assert 
their rights, and at the same time to restore harmony be- 
tween the agents of King George and themselves !** Now, 


however, the agents are those representing the United 
States Government. 

Nor was Mechanicsburg the only town that re- 
sorted to concerted action in protesting against conduct 
of the deputy marshals. South Charleston, the host to 
most of the action in the assaulting episodes, was posted 
during the night of July 2 with notices announcing a 
meeting to be held at Pringle’s Hall at eight o’clock that 
evening for the purpose of deciding what should be done 
in the event that any of the South Charleston citizens 
should be arrested for assisting the sheriffs in executing 
the law. They agreed that “laws must and would be 
obeyed, if properly executed,” but that they would not 
be arrested by a “set of drunken bullies ‘clothed with a 
little brief authority.’ ’’ They went to the extent of de- 
claring that if it became necessary they would “Sacrifice 


® The Republic, June 19, 1857. 
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life before they would be treated like dogs.”’” A further 
resolution read: . . . “while we would deprecate and 
strive to prevent resistance to the proper execution of 
any legal warrant, emanating from State or national 
authority, we will not for our imaginary offense, quietly 
allow our citizens to be seized by drunken U. S. mar- 
shals or any other such officials. . . . Resolved, that we 
heartily endorse the conduct of those of our citizens 
who, at the command of the sheriff, assisted him in the 
arrest of the U. S. marshals; and we hereby pledge to 
them (in case of prosecution) as far as necessary, our 
influence, our time, and our means, to aid them in se- 
curing justice—which we regard as acquittal.’ 


Returning to the scene of the trial, we discover that 
it consumed several weeks—a trial in which the theory 


of state’s rights was predominant—that is, whether a 
law of the United States could be annulled by violent 
opposition or by disapproval on the part of one of the 
states. The issues of the trial were so paramount that 
Chase, governor of Ohio, designated his attorney gen- 


eral” to take a hand in the case. It was even expected 


that the President of the United States would send out 
the attorney general of the United States to appear in 
behalf of the Federal Government. 


Judge Leavitt, in handing down his decision, July 
16, 1857, said: “I know well there is a deep-seated hos- 
tility to the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850 throughout 
most of the free States . . . but these considerations do 
not excuse or justify attempts to defeat the National 

”The Republic, Springfield, July 3, 1857. 


® Cincinnati Enquirer, June 18, 1857. 
“= Ohio State Democrat, Urbana, Ohio, June 18, 1857, 
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Laws, sanctioned by the Constitution of the United 
States, growing out of the existence of the institution, 
in other parts of the Union .. . but while it is a law, it 
must be respected and obeyed as such. . . . Its repeal by 
the same power that passed it is the only method by 
which it can cease to have the force of law. . . . The 
deputy marshals are discharged.” 

It should be noted here that the very principle laid 
down by Judge Leavitt was the ideal for which the 
North fought four dark years of bitter warfare at a 
cost of some 600,000 lives and $4,750,000,000. from 
1861 to 1865. 

Then followed a series of trials impossible to relate 
in detail. Certain persons like Dr. M. L. Houston, E. G. 
Coffin, constable of South Charleston, Senator J. C. 
Brand, Sheriff Clark, and David Rutan, Edward Tay- 
lor, Charles Taylor, Russell Hyde and Hiram Guthridge 
were brought to trial by the United States for violations 
of the Fugitive Slave Act. 

Edward Taylor, Charles Taylor, Russell Hyde, and 
Hiram Guthridge, on trial for alleged participation in 
aiding Addison White to escape, were set free on con- 
dition that they pay Mr. White for his property. The 
money was raised in and around Mechanicsburg by 
means of popular contributions by citizens. Eliza Pat- 
rick, for example, a bachelor girl who donated $100 to 
help buy Addison, is quoted as having said that Addi- 
son White was “the only man in whom she ever had any 
interest.’ When the money had been paid, the City of 
Mechanicsburg was given the deed for the property. 
This deed of manumission for Addison White is one 
of the most interesting documents to be found in the 
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Champaign County Court House, at Urbana, Ohio.” 
It reads as follows: 


Deed of Manumission: 


“Know all men that I, Daniel G. White of Fleming County, 
Ky., in consideration of the sum of nine hundred dollars on hand 
paid to me by John A. Corwin of Champaign County, Ohio, in be- 
half of Addison White, a negro man aged about thirty-five years 
who is my slave under the laws of Kentucky, and who had left my 
service, do hereby free, acquit, release, and manumit the said Ad- 
dison White, my slave as foresaid, and give and assign him to 
freedom to go and to do as he pleases during his life, without con- 
straint or obligation of any nature by and to me at any time or 
place or under any circumstances whatever, and I hereby covenant 
and agree with the said John A. Corwin and the said Addison 
White to visit, or reside in the State of Kentucky or elsewhere, and 
shall be free and unrestrainted, except by the laws of Kentucky or 
the laws of the place where he may be and sojourn, and without 
any claim of mine or any other person upon his services. In wit- 
ness whereof I have hereunto fixed my name and seal this 12th 
day of November A. D. 1857, at the City of Covington, in the 


State of Kentucky.” 
Daniel G. White. 
Alexander Cowan, 
W. W. Johnson. 


There was certainly personal feeling of hostility 
manifested in the series of personal suits following in 
the wake of the government trials. For example, Mr. 
Frey, editor of the Weekly Republic of Springfield, was 
sued by Deputy B. P. Churchill for $500 damages for 
saying that he would not regret to see him (Churchill) 
handled according to the “law of lynch” for his connec- 
tion with the Addison White case.“ 

Among his other accusations that he made in his 
newspaper, Mr. Frey accused William G. Boggs, post- 

® Springfield Republic, June 12, 1857. 


* Weekly Republic, May 20, 1857. 
© Weekly Republic, June 5, 1857. 
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master of Springfield of having tampered with the 
mails and of being the informer who notified Mr. White 
of the whereabouts of his slave. Tor this, Mr. Boggs 
entered suit for $5,000, a suit which Mr. Frey counter- 
acted by a suit against Mr. Boggs for $6,000. 

That the whole state of Ohio was stirred to deep 
feeling and intense excitement by the Addison White 
case may be readily seen in the meetings at Mechanics- 
burg and South Charleston, and the discussions of the 
case in practically all of the Ohio newspapers. One of 
these, for example, compared Addison White’s action in 
fighting off the United States marshals to Patrick 
Henry’s immortal declaration, “give me liberty or give 
me death!’’* 

But to imagine that the excitement over the Addison 
White case was confined to the limits of Ohio would be 
erroneous. The New York Tribune and the Commer- 
cial Advertiser (New York) ran frequent articles dis- 
cussing the questions involved in the trial in Cincinnati. 
The whole United States, from North to South, and 
from East to West, cast an anxious eye toward this im- 
portant case. But, like all issues that stir the very souls 
of men into backbiting factions, parting friends by 
seeming insurmountable barriers and causing great 
discussion, the Addison White case lost its caustic bit- 
terness as expressed in lawsuits and counter suits, and 
was gradually dropped from the dockets of the courts. 
But it had left its impression on the individual and po- 
litical thinking of the people as a tornado’s impression 
on a seemingly peaceful community. 


Citizen and Gazette, Urbana, June 5, 1857. 
* Citizen and Gazette, Urbana, June 12, 1857. 
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The activities of the Underground Railroad, and the 
Addison White case in particular, probably had more 
to do with arousing the sympathies of Ohio to the sla- 
very cause than any other influence—not even making 
exception of the Dred Scott case. People who would 
probably have never realized the conditions of slavery 
were favorably impressed by the determined fight of 
these colored people and their supporters who so ab- 
horred slavery that they would risk that which is most 
dear to any individual—life itself—to avoid its tor- 
tures. 

The North saw, also, in connection with the Under- 
ground Railroad, only the stern hand of the law wielded 
by marshals who were not always ethical in their ex- 
ecution of the law. This naturally aroused sympathy 
for the negroes, who were hunted down like quarry 
beasts before the pack. 

Nor was the Underground Railroad instrumental in 
arousing the psychology of war in the North alone; for 
the Southern slaveholder looked upon the participants 
in the illicit traffic as thieves who were stealing their 
very means of earning their bread and butter. 

Neither was the antipathy of the Southern planta- 
tion owner merely a personal hatred for the “agent” of 
the Underground Railroad, but it is also manifested it- 
self in antagonism to the Federal Government, which 
the slaveholder believed was not taking necessary meas- 
ures to enforce the legal rights of the plantation owner 
as specified in the Compromise of 1850. This antag- 
onism to the government finally manifested itself in the 
action of South Carolina in seceding from the Union. 

But for the less impulsive individual who respected 
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the legal rights involved in the law of 1850, the action 
of such men as Udney Hyde, who were so devoted to 
the anti-slavery cause that they dedicated their entire 
life and energy to it, acted as a stimulus to stir them to 
take legal action against such a law as the Fugitive 
Slave Act. 

By courageously saving many negroes from the tor- 
ture of slavery, the “agents” of the Underground Rail- 
road aroused public opinion throughout Ohio and saved 
it for the Union; Ohio saved Kentucky for the Union 
cause; and together they aided in the preservation of 
the United States Government. The Underground 
Railroad was one of the strongest influences that 
aroused the flaming passions of the people and trans- 
ferred the question of slavery from a battle of words in 
legislative halls to a more sanguinary contest on the 
field of battle in which the ammunition was bullets 
rather than ballots. And the fact that Mechanicsburg 
was one of the most important “terminals” on this 
“grand trunk line” gives us a faint idea of the town’s 
importance in abolishing a disgraceful institution from 
our economic life and in guaranteeing a democracy— “a 
government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people.” 
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GENERAL ARTHUR ST CLAIR 


The Columbus Dispatch contained the following editorial in 
its issue of April 5, 1934: 


Tuesday was the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of a ian 
closely connected with the early history of Ohio, whose life was a pitiable 
tragedy—Gen. Arthur St. Clair, governor of the Northwest Territory when 
Ohio formed the body of it. He was born in Scotland, April 3, 1734, and 
came to America in his young manhood. 


With ability as a soldier he served with the British forces in America 
before the Revolution and was with Wolfe at Quebec. He married an 
American girl, daughter of a prominent Massachusetts family, and served 
in the Revolutionary army, being a loyal supporter of Washington. 


Afterwards he entered politics and was president of the Continental 
Congress when the Ordinance of 1787 establishing the Northwest Territory 
was enacted, and naturally became its governor. Sent to subdue Indians in 
northwest Ohio, his army was entrapped and cut to pieces. It was necessary” 
to send Gen. Anthony Wayne to complete the task to which St. Clair had 
been assigned. 


As territorial governor he fell into conflict with the ruling element in 
the state chiefly over the prerogative of establishing counties, and through 
that, out of harmony with President Jefferson at Washington, and as a result 
was removed. The sun of his life seemed to be setting. His wife, of gentle 
breeding, whom he had brought into the Western wilds, died and with a 
daughter he left Ohio to take up his residence on a small farm he owned near 
Ligonier, Pa. There he became a truck gardener and one day as he was 
driving to the village a lurch of the cart threw him from his seat and he 
was fatally injured. In a little country graveyard not far from the Na- 
tional road is his grave marked only by a headstone which his Masonic 
brethren erected, expecting that a more suitable monument would some day 
be placed there by the public. That has not happened.” 


It seems appropriate to publish in the QUARTERLY of the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society during this bi-cen- 
tennial year an article on the first governor of the territory of 
which Ohio was originally a part. 
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Major GENERAL ARTHUR St. CLAIR 
First Governor of the Northwest Territory. 





THE BICENTENNIAL OF 
MAJOR GENERAL ARTHUR ST. CLAIR’ 


By THERESA VINTON PIERCE KRULL 


[This paper was read before the Fifteenth Annual Indiana History 
Conference, at Indianapolis, December 8, 1933, and is reprinted, with per- 
mission, from the /ndiana History Bulletin vol. 11, No. 5.] 

The bicentennial of Major General Arthur St. Clair 
comes to our calendar with 1934, and should come to the 
hearts of all Indianans with a new or renewed sense of 
what Arthur St. Clair means in the history of civil gov- 
ernment, since Indiana was part and parcel of that 
Northwest Territory cf which St. Clair was the first 
governor. 

We “historicals” seem to relish the compressing of 
a lot of history into a meaningful phrase, especially 
when time is limited. One of the best examples I know 
is that sweep of certain centuries summed up in the 
sentence “out of his cave came Mahomet, with his scim- 
itar, and across Europe flashed the panoply of ten cru- 
sades.” But I have been going around Indiana and else- 
where for five years with a St. Clair tale—partly as 
hobby and partly in professional work—prefacing a 
story of nearly ten centuries made immortal in the six 
short words of St. Clair’s countryman, the “Wizard of 
the North,” thus, “the lordly line of high Saint Clair.” 

I have been maintaining that for the United States 

*This paper is not Mrs. Frederic Krull’s unpublished lecture, “The 


Lordly Line of High Saint Clair,” referred to below, though some material 
from it has been used. 
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Arthur St. Clair is the climax of that lordly line, while 
his descendant, William Noble Wallace of Indiana, is 
the poetic fulfillment: when he gave his life in the 
World War he returned St. Clair blood to France, shed- 
ding it for those Norman lands that gave to his race 
the name Saint Clair from Sanctus Clarus, the holy 
light. 

The Indiana St. Clairs spring from three ancient 
strains happily blended: from the Norse origins there 
came down to Arthur St. Clair courage in adventure; 
from the Scottish branch, moral courage as well; from 
the Norman, grace of personality. William Noble Wal- 
lace, also, had these characteristics; grandson of Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace, he came on the maternal side from 
the St. Clairs through the St. Clair-Lawrence-Vance 
line which united with that same Noble family which 
gave a governor to Indiana, and other useful men and 
women. 

We cannot today pause among the vast treasures of 
Scottish history, legend, and tradition which were 
Arthur St. Clair’s inheritance, though those are chap- 
ters in the lordly line which do delight audiences. The 
St. Clair epic ranges down from Norseman and Nor- 
man, from jarls of the “windswept Orcades,” through 
exploits of Robert the Bruce, through Douglases, 
through barons of Roslyn, the eerie mystery of whose 
famed chapel gives us stained windows aglow at night 


whenever 


. . . fate draws nigh 
The lordly line of high Saint Clair, 


down to the heroic scenes of the American Revolution 
and a new nation’s turmoils of adjustment. 
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One can today only recall briefly to you the chief 
dramas in the lifetime of an untitled but well-born St. 
Clair, who unheralded save by loving parents, first saw 
light in the spring of 1734° in Thurso, Caithness, on 
Scotland’s northernmost mainland, where his boyish 
gaze might on clear days discern the Orkneys, where 
Kirkwall, with its Norman ruin, has been a capital a 
thousand years. 

Plans for St. Clair’s education in Edinburgh and 
London were disturbed by that inherited wandering foot, 
but he got at least a classical foundation. Then we find 
him an ensign in His Majesty’s Sixtieth Royal Rifles, 
the regiment sent across the Atlantic to become the 
“Royal American Regiment.” Thus was St. Clair with 
Jeffrey Lord Amherst at Louisburg, with Wolfe on the 
Plains of Abraham at Quebec, and he was gradually 
promoted for ability and gallantry in the field. 

A romantic interlude at Boston saw his courtship 
and marriage, in 1760, with Phoebe Bayard, herself 
well born and well dowered, a charming ornament of 
both New England and Knickerbocker society. Resign- 
ing his commission, St. Clair took up lands on what was 
then a far frontier, western Pennsylvania. Had he 
tarried in Boston he might have remained an aristo- 
cratic fine-gentleman royalist—and gone home with 
others. But, as the Honorable Albert Douglas has well 
said, had St. Clair gone, ‘the pioneer life of Pennsyl- 
vania, the mighty scenes of the Revolution, the heroic 
age of the Northwest Territory, would never have... 
perpetuated” his name. 


? April 3 (New Style), March 23, according to the contemporary Eng- 
lish calendar, Old Style. 
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Pennsylvania remembers his services gratefully: he 
not only reentered military service as commandant of 
Fort Ligonier, one of the forts strung across Pennsyl- 
vania by the British, but held numerous civil offices. In 
these he was a negotiator respected by Indians, loved 
by colonists; a negotiator valued—and needed—by the 
Penns, both John and William; a protector of Virgin- 
ians fleeing from Lord Dunmore and his agent, Dr. 
John Connolly; a pacificator not only between red and 
white, but among whites of rival religions. He is un- 
derstood to have drawn as well as signed the Declara- 
tion of Hannastown, one of those minor colonial decla- 
rations of independence so significant, merely dwarfed 
by that written by Jefferson. He persuaded many a Scot- 
tish pioneer and loyalist to stand by the cause of the 


colonies and later saved ‘“‘the ragged Pennsylvania line” 
out of his own purse. He hastened to Philadelphia and 
placed his sword at the disposal of Hancock. 


St. Clair’s revolutionary service alone should endear 
him to any loyal American, as it did to Washington, 
Lafayette, and the other protagonists of that mighty 
stage. In all phases of his life, may it be said here, St. 
Clair won and kept the personal esteem of superior men. 
Some claim for him the strategy of Three Rivers; Gen- 
eral Wilkinson credits St. Clair with the success of the 
New Jersey campaign; St. Clair was at Valley Forge 
with Washington and stood near when Yorktown’s 
great day dawned. He was seen among Washington’s 
favorite generals when his idolized chief took the oath 
of office in 1789. 

In the meantime a certain George Rogers Clark had 
become the hero of Vincennes, and meanwhile, too, 
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General St. Clair was president of the Continental Con- 
gress when it passed the Ordinance of 1787, “erecting 
the vast and hard won territory northwest of the Ohio 
into a region dedicated to civil government.” St. Clair 
was chosen first governor of that unwieldy wilderness, 
terrifying to the imagination in its possibilities, which 
was to evolve into our great commonwealths, with 
weighty implications beyond even their confines. Ter- 
rific it was, in its solitudes of forest and tall grasses, its 
Indian fastnesses, its ragged settlements down the Ohio 
to the French holdings, which were hungry and unhappy 
when Clark’s victory had not been followed up with in- 
stantly defined jurisdictions and protections. 

The Northwest Territory period of St. Clair’s life 
while as heroic as any, seems to be the least romantic to 
many audiences. Perhaps no wonder—life in the wil- 
derness is not lived in the foreshortened chapters of 
even realistic fiction; it seems one hardship or massacre 
after another, and many do not grasp what an epic of 
citizenship is the struggle to establish a just and func- 
tioning civil government in such a region, far from its 
federal capital. Governor St. Clair believed in and rea- 
lized, the right and capacity of Anglo-Saxons to govern 
themselves. 

After the simple ceremonies and stately salutes on 
the Campus Martius at Marietta, Ohio—‘‘little treasure 
town of history’—Governor St. Clair and the three 
judges also appointed to the Territory, set about their 
laborious tasks of enforcing the provisions of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787. Among its great pronouncements, as 
you know, were absence of slavery, religious freedom, 
fundamentals of education, right of habeas corpus, pro- 
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tection of private property rights, as well as provision 
for territorial representation and ultimate conditions for 
statehood. 

One of those three judges was Dr. Samuel Holden 
Parsons, who had been favored for governor by Dr. 
Manasseh Cutler, Massachusetts proponent of the Ohio 
Company. But I can find no proof that St. Clair cam- 
paigned for the office or knew who would be appointed. 
He said, indeed, that he had no taste for land specula- 
tion but would be proud to be the father of a country. 
Always did St. Clair think of service in the broad terms 
of human rights and progress. 

The State of Ohio chose July 15, 1933, the 145th 
anniversary of Governor St. Clair’s inaugural at Mari- 
etta, as Ohio Day at A Century of Progress. Notice 
their program for that day, with St. Clair’s portrait and 
a brief biography; and while they have him interred in 
the wrong spot, note that they honor “this eminent 
statesman and revered patriot in dedicating the exer- 
cises of ‘Ohio Day’. . . to his beloved memory, as well 
as commemorating the establishment of Civil Govern- 
ment under the Ordinance of 1787.” 

Ohioans suspect some inaccuracies on their souvenir 
historical map and perhaps might have taken more 
counsel with their historical society, but my stress is 
upon their desire to honor St. Clair, who was also their 
first territorial governor. 

St. Clair was solicited at one time to seek the gover- 
norship of Pennsylvania. There had he founded his 
best-loved home; there, he expected to end his days in 
peace when official days were done, and when his coun- 
try should have reimbursed him for what he had spent 
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of his own fortune for her sake; there dwelt part of his 
large family; and from high Pennsylvania office he 
could have advanced even further in political distinc- 
tions such as he already saw some of his revolutionary 
colleagues enjoying. His wife would have liked it, too, 
poor lady, scarce fitted for wilderness rigors. We do 
not find her among the colonial dames (though she was 
one) making the stately minuets of New York and Phil- 
adelphia which pageantry now delighteth to honor; no 
—she was engrossed with a large family and a country 
estate in the Pennsylvania hills, while her husband, 
though sometimes in the cities on government business, 
was mostly in the West, striving to bring semblance of 
order and civilization’s processes into the military and 
civil procedures of the settlements. 

Sometimes he differed with his colleagues and some 
Scotch firmness revealed itself. While courtly in man- 
ners, he could speak plainly in a crisis. But a study of 
his behavior and of the language of his letters and his 
own “Narrative” convinces me, as it has all unbiased 
students of his life, that he was incapable of stubborn- 
ness except in what he believed to be right, and that 
more often than not, until the later years of his govern- 
orship, his was a more judicial view of circumstances 
than that held by others. And he always retained 
Washington’s confidence. Meantime, all the problems 
of the Territory, and his viewpoints, decisions, made 
their contribution, directly or indirectly, to Indiana, as 
he was “laying the foundations of great states,” as the 
Ordinance intended. 

In 1790 we find him at Fort Washington, where he 
is said to have changed the curious compound “Losanti- 
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ville” to “Cincinnati,” in honor of those giants with 
whom he had been associated. From there he went 
down the Ohio and up the Mississippi to Kaskaskia, to 
see what could be done for the unhappy settlers for 
whom Father Gibault pleaded. 

St. Clair intended to pass a similar time at Vincennes, 
but returned eastward, not only to push relief measures 
for Father Gibault’s people, but also because the Indians, 
encouraged by the British, were even worse out of hand. 
Because of that premature return up the Ohio one can- 
not be certain that he was at Vincennes. Would that 
we could say precisely where and when he may have laid 
his weary head and chilled body upon Indiana shores! 
This is something we would like to determine if possible 
before the General Arthur St. Clair Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution erects its long- 
contemplated tablet to his honor and memory. Dr. 
James A. Woodburn agrees that St. Clair may be rea- 
sonably supposed to have passed through our Fort 


Wayne region also, on journeys to Detroit. 


Would that we might acquire and restore that man- 
sion at Lawrenceburg, Indiana, built for St. Clair’s 
granddaughter Mary Lawrence Vance, by Captain 
Samuel Vance. Mary was the daughter of Elizabeth 
St. Clair and Captain John Lawrence, of Philadelphia, 
for whom Lawrenceburg is named. This is surely the 
finest mansion of its decade and type extant in Indiana. 
Now owned by flour mills, its Palladian window and 
ample wings are obscured from the Ohio River upon 
which it was for generations a landmark of hospitality. 
Restored, it would parallel the Lanier mansion in edu- 
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cational beauty and would rival the Taft museum in 
Cincinnati as a house. 

When the Indian depredations resulted in Wash- 
ington’s orders to hasten the rebuke to those who had 
made life a burden to General Josiah Harmar and 
others, circumstances made “St. Clair’s defeat” tragic- 
ally inevitable. Poor support by the War Department; 
slow arrival of green men; lack of time to discipline 
and equip discontented militia; jealous silences by Gen- 
eral Butler when he should have spoken, all piled up 
tragedy. Read St. Clair’s own “Narrative,” observe 
that he had insufficient time in which to train his men, 
that he had to see personally to such things as setting 
up a forge at Fort Washington to make those barest 
essentials of equipment with which they were supposed 
to have come. Washington always relied on St. Clair’s 
resourcefulness in crises, but prodding him into that 
meeting with the Indians in western Ohio seems to me 
in some wise comparable in result with the fate of the 
Light Brigade. St. Clair obeyed, and when surprised 
early on the morning of November 4, 1791, suffered a 
slaughter among his fourteen hundred men, reduced by 
deserters from two thousand. General Butler died 
against a tree, and St. Clair, ill with fever, had four 
horses killed under or beside him. Censure fell heaviest 
upon that head whose chestnut hair had turned white 
in the service of the Territory; that frame whose stam- 
ina had suffered from exposure in that service; that 
governor whose stipend scarcely ever paid his mere trav- 
eling expenses; that Revolutionary veteran whose finan- 
cial sacrifices had never been repaid at all. But St. 
Clair’s honor always was white and despite those always 
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jealous of a fine flower of a lordly line, the Congres- 
sional inquiry and President Washington completely ex- 
onerated him from blame. 

The site of this battle, later named Fort Recovery, 
is marked by an imposing obelisk, commemorating both 
Anthony Wayne and St. Clair and their men. It was 
unveiled by St. Clair’s descendant, Belle Noble Dean, 
of Indianapolis. 

Before Wayne finally broke the Indian power at 
Fallen Timbers in 1794, mark, he was allowed two 
years in which to drill and equip a better force, to say 
nothing of the better support which he received from 
public opinion for his expedition. Credit where credit 
is due, but St. Clair’s other and many services have been 
obscured long enough by that terrible day of 1791. 

And his troubles were not over. With the rise of 
party strife between the Federalists and the party of 
Jefferson in the early years of the nineteenth century, 
the heroic temper of the revolutionary period having 
somewhat receded, that strife was felt in the Territory. 
Indiana became a separate unit under Governor William 
Henry Harrison and passed from St. Clair’s jurisdic- 
tion, but in the Ohio region there raged bitter contro- 
versies between the immediate statehood party and the 
governor’s adherents over such questions as whether 
Ohio had yet the right to expect statehood under the Or- 
dinance, whether the Legislature should meet at Chilli- 
cothe or Cincinnati, whether the boundary should be 
the Scioto River. While those struggles concern Ohio 
more than Indiana they concerned St. Clair very con- 
siderably at the time. He was accused of exceeding his 
powers and authority, of “too aristocratic behavior,” 
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when his habit was at all times to stand for a non-aris- 
tocratic form of government. He believed time and 
methods wrong. In 1902, certain Ohioans said, “we 
have kept faith with St. Clair,” which one now better 
understands. But at the time, St. Clair, who was, as 
Judge Jacob Burnet of Cincinnati said, “open, frank 

. accessible to persons of every rank,” found that 
“high talents united with unfaltering integrity are not 
always sufficient to guide a man in the path of political 
safety.” This quotation from the Honorable Albert 
Douglas has something in it strangely familiar to mod- 
ern ears. Greatly provoked, St. Clair lost his sense of 
proportion and made a fiery address to the Legislature, 
thus playing into the hands of those men able to in- 


fluence Thomas Jefferson into removing St. Clair from 
office, for which we cannot forgive Jefferson because it 


was mainly political. Nor would a Jeffersonian Congress 
repay Federalist debts. Those sums which St. Clair had 
willingly lent his adopted country when she sorely 
needed them were never denied to be morally due, but 
repayment was postponed beyond hope. General Ogle 
said that the “way congress treated St. Clair is fit to be 
mentioned only in the black of night.” 

And so the aging general saw his Pennsylvania 
home, that loved retreat which had been named, with 
pathetic irony “The Hermitage,’ sold by the sheriff. 
The General eked out a bare living selling supplies to 
travelers along the road, from the log cabin provided 
by his eldest son. Here he was visited by many persons 
of distinction such as Henry Clay, Lewis Cass, Charles 
Mercer, William Henry Harrison, and Joshua Gid- 


dings. 
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Our St. Clair Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution was the first organization, we be- 
lieve, to suggest that St. Clair’s bicentennial be observed 
throughout the land, certainly throughout the North- 
west Territory. The chapter will observe it in April 
and hopes for sufficient funds to erect a memorial tab- 
let. The chapter petitioned the United States Post Of- 
fice Department in September, through Representative 
Louis Ludlow, to issue a commemorative stamp bearing 
St. Clair’s portrait. The State Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution has approved this peti- 
tion.” The Pennsylvania Society also has approved it 
and the Ohio press has begun to take some notice of the 
petition. Dr. Harlow Lindley has mentioned it appre- 
ciatively in the Museum Echoes from Columbus. 

At Greensburg, Pennsylvania, rest Arthur and 
Phoebe Bayard St. Clair in a tomb erected by the Ma- 
sons fourteen years after the general’s interment in 
1818. It is inscribed as a “humble monument in place 
of a nobler one due from his country.” At Greensburg 
the Daughters of the American Revolution named their 
chapter for “Phoebe Bayard.” It has lately dedicated 
to her a memorial granite bench. To Mrs. John W. 
Fairing, of Greensburg, is due thanks for creating great 
enthusiasm for the St. Clair bicentennial. She has 
asked every chapter regent in Pennsylvania to address 
the Post Office Department, for the New Deal stamp 
program for 1934 is reported as already heavily charged 
with philatelic change. 

The Detroit chapter of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution is named for a St. Clair daughter, 
Louisa St. Clair Robb; the Ann Crooker St. Clair Chap- 
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ter, of Effingham, Illinois, for another descendant. The 
former has already asked George Catlin of the Detroit 
News to address it on St. Clair in January. 


The bicentennial is not, however, a matter for the 
Daughters of the American Revolution alone, though 
they were quick to see in the proposed stamp an oppor- 
tunity for patriotic education, which is one of their cor- 
nerstones. It is a cornerstone of all historically minded 
bodies. Such folk are rising to our support, not only 
in the matter of the stamp proposal, but in the general 
commemoration of St. Clair. Will you not help? We 
must make Washington, D. C., know that this stamp is 
wanted and timely. Who is worthier of philatelic hon- 
ors in 1934 than Arthur St. Clair? Will you who helped 
make effective the sentiment for a Clark Memorial at 
Vincennes overlook the one whose “labors and accom- 
plishments in the Northwest Territory” it is “hard to 
overstate”? Will you, who have pasted on your own and 
your historical society’s mail, the portraits of Kosciusko, 
von Steuben, Sullivan, and some presidents who were 
not St. Clair’s equal, spread this fact to Washington? 
By another December it will be too late, not for a 
stamp sometime, but for one in the bicentennial year 
with all the consequent educational value and backing 
that press and community can pass along to the schools. 

St. Clair’s descendants are restrained by very mod- 
esty from pressing this matter. I am not one of them— 
though often under suspicion of it—so may I close with 
the verses of one of them, Arda Bates St. Clair Rorison, 


*Since this paper was read, endorsement followed by the Ohio D. A. R. 
and Senator S. D. Fess, the Colonial Dames of Indiana, the Indiana S. A. 
R., and the Pennsylvania D. A. R. etc. 
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daughter of Mary Vance Rorison, now a resident of 
California, whose poetic gift saw in St. Clair’s solitary 
death-chill in the sunset on Chestnut Ridge, near Ligo- 
nier, a fulfillment of the ancient superstition that mys- 
terious fires redden Roslyn Chapel “when fate draws 
nigh the lordly line.’””* 


O’er Chestnut Ridge, a roseate hue, 

Bursts forth and travels, resting where 
Fraternity pays tribute true 

To hero-chieftain, brave St. Clair. 


He held his soldiers’ hearts steelbound ; 
Their leal devotion was his throne, 
And, though death’s dateless night surround, 
Love’s hand rechisels, now, his stone. 


As Scottish legend tells the tale 
Of far-famed Roslyn’s auriole bright, 
Whose rays empurpled spire and vine 
And framed the chapel, all in light, 


Then to the Castle—omen drear, 

To presage death to princely heir, 
The mystic messenger drew near, 

The lordly line of high Saint Clair; 


So may we fancy that same glow, 

On rainbow bridge has crossed the sea, 
On honored tomb its shafts to throw 

And hover o’er Westmoreland’s lea. 


Let us with thistle, Scotland’s pledge, 
Entwine the laurel, glory’s crown; 
The thorn must prick the joy’s full fledge, 

For so shared hardship, his renown. 


*“Lines Commemorative of the Unveiling of the Monument, August 
15, 1913.” The 1913 monument is a granite duplicate of the sandstone 
one first erected by the Masons of Greensburg in 1832. Permission to 
erect the replica was granted by the Society of St. Clair Descendants, of 
which Miss Rorison is a member. 
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And may the mountain laurel grand, 
O’er Hermitage a sentry be, 

And let, for sweet remembrance, stand 
As Mason emblem, rosemary. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE INDIANA HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


Wuereas, Major General Arthur St. Clair, ap- 
pointed governor of the Territory Northwest of the 
River Ohio in 1787 and serving in that capacity until 
1802, developed the first territorial organization in the 
United States and laid the foundation for the procedure 
of succeeding territorial governors in the temporary 
organization of the greater part of the present United 
States, and 

WueEnreas, The development of the United States by 
the organization of territories in such a way that the 
inhabitants were speedily grouped into states which 
have been admitted into the Union on equal terms with 
the thirteen original states, is one of the most important 
and determinative factors of our national greatness, and 

Wuereas, Governor Arthur St. Clair, in addition 
to his great influence as the first territorial governor of 
the United States, performed distinguished services in 
the War of the American Revolution after having left 
the regular English army and become a citizen in the 
American colonies, and furthermore sacrificed his per- 
sonal fortune in the service of his adopted country, and 

WHEREAS, The five states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin have been formed from the 
Northwest Territory which St. Clair, notwithstanding 
a grave defeat at the hands of the Indians in the early 
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days of his governorship, administered with exemplary 
skill and wisdom, Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Indiana Historical Society in 
annual meeting assembled at Indianapolis do respect- 
fully urge the postmaster general of the United States 
to issue a suitable commemorative stamp on April 3, 
1934, bearing a likeness of General Arthur St. Clair, 
and to put on sale such commemorative stamp on that 
day in the capitals of the five states formed from the 
Northwest Territory; that is, in Columbus, Ohio, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, Springfield, Illinois, Lansing, Mich- 
igan, and Madison, Wisconsin. 

Note: Since the commemorative stamp has not been issued, why 
might it not be issued in 1938 in connection with the commemoration of 


the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of civil gov- 
ernment in the Northwest Territory, at Marietta, Ohio—Editor. 





OHIO’S SQUATTER GOVERNOR: WILLIAM 
HOGLAND OF HOGLANDSTOWN 


By RANboLPH C. DOWNES 


What student of Ohio history would have dreamed 
that it would eventually be proved that Arthur St. Clair 
was not the first resident governor to exercise the duties 
of that high office over the white inhabitants of the 
territory that now forms the domain of the Buckeye 
State? Who would have thought that for almost one 
hundred and fifty years there has existed in the columns 
of the Pittsburgh Gazette a paragraph that is convinc- 
ing evidence of the fact that for probably two or more 


years before St. Clair arrived at Marietta in July, 1788 
there lived, a few miles below what is now Steubenville, 
a governor of a nameless commonwealth elected to that 
office by the popular voice of his squatter constituents ? 
Consider this strange note taken from the Pittsburgh 
Gazette of September 29, 1787: 


[ Marriages.| Mr. Henry Hogland, son of governor William 
Hogland, west of the Ohio, was married to the highly amiable 
Elizabeth Carpenter, eldest daughter of John Carpenter, esq. 
landlord of Norristown, west of the Ohio. The marriage was 
celebrated at the governor’s hall, on Friday, the twenty-seventh 
day of May, at twelve o’clock, and the evening was most agree- 
ably spent in dancing, firing of guns, and drinking of toasts for 
the success of the new state, and prosperity to the new and first 
married couple in it. . . . Capt. Swearingen and the governor 
were seated at the head of the table.” 


The history of this squatter commonwealth and its 
squatter governor is most elusive. Only here and there 
Vol. XLITI—18 (273) 
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before 1787 are there to be found furtive allusions to 
their existence. It must be remembered, however, that 
as early as 1776, the birth-year of American independ- 
ence, evidence of squatters’ claims had begun to appear 
on the west side of the Ohio River in the general vicinity 
of Wheeling and of what is now Steubenville. Thus 
late in 1776 or early in 1777, a memorial to Congress 
of the “Inhabitants of the Country West of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains” was drawn up that sought to call 
the attention of Congress to certain violations of the 
Indian right to the land west of the Ohio. The inhabi-~ 
tants declared in their petition that land jobbers had 
“of late proceeded so far as... to make encroachments 
on the Indian Territorial Rights by improving, laying 
Warrants & Officers Claims on & Surveying some of 
the Islands in the Ohio and Tomahawking (or as they 
term it) improving in a variety of places on the Western 
side of said River, to the great imminent & manifest 
danger of involving the Country in a Bloody, ruinous, 
and destructive War with the Indians.’” 

The next time that squatters are heard of west of 
the Ohio is in the year 1779. On October 26 of that 
year Colonel Daniel Brodhead, continental command- 
ant at Fort Pitt reported to General Washington: 

“T rec’d a letter from Col. [David] Shepherd, Lieut., of Ohio 
County [Virginia], informing me that a certain Decker, Cox & 
Comp’y with others had crossed the Ohio river and committed 
trespasses on the Indians’ lands wherefore I ordered sixty Rank 
and File to be equipped, & Capt. [John] Clarke of the 8t Pen’ 


Reg’t proceeded with this party to Wheeling, with orders to cross 
the River at that part, & to apprehend some of the principal Tres- 


‘Boyd Crumrine, ed., History of Washington County, Pennsylvania, 


187 (Philadelphia, 1882). 
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passers and destroy the Hutts.—He returned without finding any 
of the Trespassers, but destroyed some Hutts. He writes me the 
inhabitants have made small improvements all the way from the 
Muskingum River to Fort McIntosh & thirty miles up some of 
the Branches.” ? 

It is evident that in 1779 the population west of the 
Ohio was extremely numerous. It is further evident 
that it was as useless for military officers to destroy 
their cabins as it would have been to attempt to stem 
the flow of the Ohio River. Cabins could be rebuilt 
almost as quickly as they were destroyed. Thus with 
the close of the Revolutionary War the tide surged up 
with increasing force. General William Irvine at Pitts- 
burgh reported to President William Moore of Penn- 
sylvania on December 3, 1781, “There have been sundry 
meetings of people at different places, for the purpose 


of concerting plans to emigrate into the Indian country, 
there to establish a government for themselves.’”* 


This is the first mention of the establishment of 
squatter governments in connection with the trans-Ohio 
migration. It gradually took on more definite form. On 
April 20, 1782, General Irvine wrote to Washington, 
“Emigrations and new states are much talked of. Ad- 
vertisements are set up, announcing a day to assemble 
at Wheeling, for all who wish to become members of a 
new state on the Muskingum. A certain Mr. J——— is 
at the head of this party.” According to Irvine this 
Mr. J., who was an Englishman, had actually drawn up 

? Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 12: 176 (Philadelphia, 1856) 
at least one and probably two more detachments were sent squatter-hunting 
later in the fall of 1779. Ibid 188. 


°C. W. Butterfield, ed., Washington-Irvine Correspondence, 231 (Mad- 
ison, Wis., 1882). 
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a constitution and was engaged in purchasing artillery 
and other stores in the East for the venture.* 


This is the last that appears in the record concerning 
this particular enterprise. Indian hostilities were not 
yet over in the West and it is probable that the terrible 
toll of the bloody year of 1782 on the frontiers put an 
effective end to Mr. J’s political aspirations. But the 
lesson of the butcheries of the Moravian massacre, of 
Crawford’s defeat, and of the Battle of the Blue Licks 
was quickly forgotten when, in October of 1782, the 
news reached the upper Ohio that preliminary peace 
terms had been agreed upon with Great Britain. On 
October 30, Lieutenant Edward Cook of Westmoreland 
county in Pennsylvania informed General Irvine, “I 
hear of a great many more going to improve lands on the 
north of the Ohio. It is a matter of speculation among 
some gentlemen learned in the law whether those im- 
provements may not make a title, or rather lay the 
foundation for one; as there is no express law prohibit- 
ing the settlement, and no retrospect laws can be made. 
If it be so, I think your officers and soldiers ought to go 
and mark by thousands; as the only way to fight a 
rascal is by his own weapons.” ° 

It is evident that serious attempts were being made 
to justify legally this squatter invasion, and that Con- 
tinental authorities were making no effort to stop the 
emigrants. On September 22, 1783, Congress, having 
been officially informed by General Irvine of what was 
going on, issued a proclamation forbidding “all persons 

* Butterfield, Washington-Irvine Correspondence 109, 244, 267. “Mr. 


J.” referred to in the article is “Mr. Johnson.” 
® Butterfield, Washington-Irvine Correspondence, 339. 
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from making settlements on lands inhabited or claimed 
by Indians, without the jurisdiction of any particular 


99 6 


state. 

But this proclamation had no more effect than King 
Cnut’s fabled command to the waves. During 1784 emi- 
gration proceeded so rapidly that in the spring of 1785 
a new movement for the erection of a state appeared that 
eventually led to the election of William Hogland as 
governor. By January, 1785, settlement had spread 
down the Ohio as far as the mouth of the Wabash.’ 
Hence on March 12, under the signature of John Emer- 
son a notice was “given to the inhabitants of the west 
side of the Ohio River” of an election for the “choosing 
of members of the convention for the framing a consti- 
tution for the governing of the inhabitants.”” The elec- 
tion was to be held on April 10 at four places, the mouth 
of the Great Miami, the mouth of the Scioto River, “‘on 
the Muskingum,” and at “the dwelling-house of Jonas 
Menzons” in what is now Belmont county, Ohio. The 
convention was to meet at the mouth of the Scioto on 
April 20. The whole procedure was based on the as- 
sumption that ‘“‘all mankind, agreeable to every consti- 
tution formed in America, have an undoubted right to 
pass into every vacant country, and there to form their 
constitution, and that from the confederation of the 
whole United States, Congress is not empowered to for- 
bid them, neither is Congress empowered from that con- 
federation to make any sale of the uninhabited lands to 
pay the public debts, which is to be by a tax levied and 


® United States Continental (Congress Journal 25: 602. 
7 Butterfield, Washington-Irvine Correspondence, 196. 
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lifted [collected] by authority of the Legislature of each 
State.” * 

Before the day set for the meeting of this squatter 
constitutional convention, Continental troops, operating 
from Fort McIntosh had endeavored to disperse some 
of the squatters. Continental commissioners Richard 
3utler, Arthur Lee and George Rogers Clark had as- 
sembled at Fort McIntosh on December 2, 1784, to nego- 
tiate a land cession from the Indians. On January 21, 
1785, their work had been completed by the well-known 
treaty of Fort McIntosh, and the land on the west side 
of the Ohio was thus ready for Continental survey pre- 
paratory to sale and settlement. Hence on January 24 
orders were issued by the commissioners to Colonel 
Josiah Harmar to “employ such force as he might judge 
necessary in driving off persons attempting to settle on 
the lands of the United States.” ° 

But the result is but another demonstration of the 
truth of the statement of Edmund Burke, “If you drive 
the people from one place, they will carry on their annual 
tillage, and remove with their flocks and herds to an- 
other.” The agent entrusted by Harmar with this task 
of destruction was Ensign John Armstrong, who, with 
a party of twenty infantry and fifteen days’ supply, 
set out on March 31 from Fort McIntosh. He was able 
on this tour to get as far down the Ohio as a point across 
the river from Wheeling. He encountered six settle- 
ments: two in what is now Columbiana County at Little 
Beaver Creek and Yellow Creek, two in what is now 


“William Henry Smith, The St. Clair Papers, 2:5 (Cincinnati, 1882). 

“Commissioners for Indian Affairs to Harmar, January 24, 1785, 
Harmar Papers, Draper Collection, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
vol. 1, p. 40. 
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Jefferson County at Mingo Bottom and “Norris’s 
Town’; and two in what is now Belmont County at 
“Haglins [Hoglands| Town” and “at a point opposite 
Wheeling.” It is not likely that he destroyed many 
cabins, but left those standing whose occupants would 
promise to leave within a reasonable time. At several 
places, notably at Norristown, the squatters had or- 
ganized to resist him with fire-arms. If he had begun 
to burn cabins it is possible he would have had a battle 
on his hands. What probably happened in all six set- 
tlements was the same as what happened at Norristown. 
When Armstrong entered he found waiting for him 
forty armed men, to whom he read his instructions and 
who thereupon agreed to move off by April 19. A series 
of petitions were sent to Congress asking for indulgence. 
In the meantime Armstrong turned back to Fort McIn- 
tosh where he arrived on April 12.”° 


Armstrong was thoroughly disillusioned about the 
whole affair. He was quite conscious of the futility of 
attempts to restrain squatter settlement. He reported 
to Harmar on April 13, 


“It is the opinion of many sensible men (with whom I con- 
versed on my return from Wheeling) that if the honorable the 
Congress do not fall on some speedy method to prevent people 
from settling on the lands of the United States west of the Ohio, 
that country will soon be inhabited by a banditti whose actions 
are a disgrace to human nature. ... 


“T have . . . taken some pains to distribute copies of your 
instructions, with those from the honorable the Commissioners 
for Indian Affairs with almost every settlement west of the Ohio, 
and had them posted up at most public places on the east side 
of the river, in the neighborhood through which these people pass. 


* Armstrong to Harmar, April 12, 1785, Harmar Papers, Draper 
Collection, vol. 1, p. 44-47; Smith, St. Clair Papers, 2: 3, 4. 
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“Notwithstanding they have seen and read those instructions, 
they are moving to the unsettled countries by forties and fifties. 


“From the best information I could receive, there are at the 
falls of the Hawk Hawkin [Hockhocking] upwards of three hun- 
ded families, at the Muskingum a number equal. 

“At Meravens [Moravian?] Town there are several families 
and more than fifteen hundred on the rivers Miami and Scioto. 
From Wheeling to that place there is scarcely one bottom on the 
river but has one or more families living thereon.” 4 


It is evident from this that Armstrong had visited but 
a small fraction of the squatters west of the Ohio. 


Did the constitutional convention ever meet? It can- 
not be said with positive certainty that it did, and it is 
to be hoped that somewhere, possibly in the files of the 
papers of the Continental Congress, a definitive state- 
ment may some day be found. For the present there is 
available only indirect evidence that it met. Armstrong, 
in his letter to Harmar just quoted, said, “In conse- 
quence of the advertisement by John Amberson [Emer- 
son], I am assured meetings will be held at the times 
therein mentioned. That at Menzon’s or Haglins [Hog- 
lands| Town... the inhabitants had come to a resolu- 
tion to comply with the requisitions of the advertise- 
ment.’ The other evidence is the marriage notice already 
quoted from the Pittsburgh Gazette of September 29, 
1787, with its reference to the existence of Governor 
Hogland and of the State over which he governed. It 
seems likely that some kind of a convention met although 
at what time cannot be said. Following the creation of 
the state at the convention an election of state officials 
was probably held and William Hogland chosen for that 
office. How long he ruled, whether he had a legislature 


“Smith, St. Clair Papers, 2:4. 
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and a cabinet, where his capital was located, must for 
the present remain a mystery.” 

One thing is certain. The squatters could not be 
permanently dispersed by Continental troops. Expedi- 
tion followed expedition during 1785 and 1786 but still 
the cabins reappeared. First there was Ensign Ebenezer 
Denny in August of 1785. Then there was Commis- 
sioner Richard Butler, who, on October 4, 1785, wrote 
from Wheeling that he had warned the squatters off, 
but had given them permission to save their crops. “I 
observe,” wrote Butler “it is with a degree of reluctance 
[that they comply], and that they are fond of construing 
every indulgence in the most favorable and extensive 
manner for themselves, and seem to hint that saving 
their crops includes feeding their cattle on the ground 
the ensuing winter, and of course give them a footing 
in the Spring, and so on.”” Next there came Major John 
Doughty in November who reported to Harmar from 
the mouth of the Muskingum, “I destroyed by fire every 
house I could meet with on the Federal territory, 
amounting to forty in all. Notwithstanding which I am 
firmly of opinion that many will be re-built, for the poor 
devils have nowhere to go. Many of the houses that 
were destroyed last spring, I found re-built and inhab- 

“Two other evidences of William Hogland’s residence in this squat- 
ter commonwealth have been found. One is an entry in Commissioner 
Richard Butler’s Journal for October 2, 1785. On this day Butler, who 
was on his way to hold a treaty at Fort Finney, called at the settlement 
of “one Capt. Hoglan” a few miles above Wheeling and warned him off. 


“Journal of General Butler” in The Olden Time, 2:438 (October, 1847). 
The other is a petition to Harmar by “William Hoagland” and John 


Nixon on August 30, 1785 “in behalf of the inhabitants on the western 
side of the Ohio” asking for permission to stay on their lands long 
enough to gather their crops. Harmar Papers, Draper Collection, vol. 1, 


p. 88-91. 
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ited.” And in the summer of 1786 Captain John Francis 
Hamtramck was stationed at Mingo Bottom with one 
hundred and sixty men “to make diligent search for” 
squatters and to “destroy their dwellings.””’ On August 5 
one of Hamtramck’s officers reported the destruction of 
one corn-house, twelve hundred rails, over twenty five 
acres of corn and nine houses.”* 

There was only one thing that could disperse the 
squatters of the upper Ohio. That was the Indian war 
that was brewing in these years and that finally broke 
upon the country after the treaty of Fort Harmar in 
1789, Then and then only did this nameless state cease 
to exist as its citizens fled, some back to Pennsylvania 
and Virginia, others down the Ohio to the fertile lands 
of Kentucky. Perhaps upon the return of peace some 
returned to their former dwellings to become citizens of 
a new state and constituents of a new governor. 


But this and other facts in this strange mystery must 
be determined by another chronicler who can trace the 
details of this lost commonwealth and its forgotten gov- 
ernor through that near oblivion into which they have 
long since disappeared. 


* Ensign Ebenezer Denny to Harmar, August 23, 1785, Harmar Pa- 
pers, Draper Collection, vol 1, p. 85-87; Richard Butler to Harmar, Octo- 
ber 4, 1785, Harmar Papers, Draper Collection, vol. 1, p. 99; Major John 
Doughty to Harmar, November 30, 1785, Harmar Papers, Draper Collec- 
tion, vol 1, p. 105; Harmar’s Diary, entry for July 19, 1786, Harmar 
Papers, Draper Collection, vol. 1, p. 161; Captain Mercer to Captain J. 
F. Hamtramck, August 5, 1786, Harmar Papers, Draper Collection, vol. 
1, p. 181; Smith, St. Clair Papers, 2:14. 

















THE REPORT OF THE FORTY-EIGHTH 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OHIO 
STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 





The forty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society was called to 
order by President Arthur C. Johnson, Sr., on April 24, 
1934, with sixty members present. 

Mr. JonuNnson: This is a business meeting of the 
Annual Meeting of the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society. I promise not to keep you long this 
morning because I know those of you from a distance 
will want to visit the Museum and see some of the new 
exhibits, wander about and have a good time. The re- 
ports of the Director, Secretary, and Treasurer will 
answer any questions that may arise in your minds. As 
to the policy of the Society—I feel that it has enjoyed 
the depression, which has brought its feet down to the 
ground; still, that does not mean that we should not have 
ambitions, material or otherwise, and I hope that the 
coming two years will see the completion of this build- 
ing. Members over the State may do more to bring this 
about than any officials might be able to do here in Co- 
lumbus, possibly the finishing touches can be put on it 
here. There is no reason why it should not be done. If 
we had been alive to the situation during the time when 
the government was assisting in projects, we might have 


accomplished it but it is now too late. Anyway, I would 
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rather see the people of Ohio do this than to have help 
from the government. 

At this time Mr. Johnson introduced the new Sec- 
retary-Librarian of the Society, Dr. Harlow Lindley. 


Dr. LINDLEY: A suggestion has been made to abbre- 
viate the reports for the Annual Meeting in order to give 
more time for program features of a more general 
nature which would be of interest to members attending 
the morning session. This program has been arranged 
with the idea of carrying out this suggestion. It was 
very fortunate for the Secretary because he has had the 
duties which now devolve upon him only about two 
months and the former Secretary passed away rather 
suddenly, leaving no particular notes which would serve 
as a foundation for the annual report of the Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-LIBRARIAN 


Since the last annual meeting of The Ohio State Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Society held April 25, 1933, there have 
been four meetings of the Board of Trustees—on July 28, 1933, 
October 24, 1933, January 23, 1934 and March 5, 1934. 

At the October meeting two small tracts of land owned by 
two distinct individuals adjacent to the Cooper Petroglyph Park 
in Jackson County were accepted as gifts. These additions make 
the original park of one-half acre an attractive asset whose out- 
standing features are gorges with overhanging rock-shelters and 
evergreens and other flora characteristic of the region. 

At the January meeting of the Board an appropriation of 
$500.00 from the private funds of the Society was made and 
placed at the disposal of the Librarian for the purpose of purchas- 
ing such material as in his judgment is most desirable and 
available. 


During the year the Board of Trustees, guided by a special 
committee, has been making a study of the scope and activities 
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of the Society. This study has been based upon the results of a 
survey made of the activities of about twenty representative his- 
torical societies and agencies representing nearly as many states. 
Final conclusions have not yet been reached. 

The American Anthropological Association held its annual 
meeting in Columbus, December 27-29, 1933. The Society ten- 
dered the Association a complimentary dinner on the evening of 
December 27. 

The meeting of March 5 was called primarily to elect a 
successor to the late Charles B. Galbreath who had served as 
Secretary, Editor and Librarian of the Society from March 16, 
1920 until his death February 23, 1934. Harlow Lindley, who 
had been a member of the staff of the Society as Curator of 
History since May 1, 1929, was elected to assume the duties 
formerly handled by Mr. Galbreath. 

Since the present Secretary of the Society has had no written 
notes or material upon which to base an annual report, except 
the minutes of the four meetings of the Trustees held during the 
year, this report appears very brief, although the chief matters 
of interest to the membership at large have been mentioned. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Constitution of the Society provides that the Secretary 
of the Society shall be the Editor of its publications. During 
the past year, in spite of a reduced budget, the Society has been 
able to maintain its regular publications, although it has not 
been possible to publish any special contributions. The Editor 
has available a large amount of material of a high grade which 
should be published by the Society at the first reasonable oppor- 
tunity. 

THE LIBRARY 


In spite of a very limited appropriation for the Library 
during the past year, a creditable showing has been made. 1913 
books have been accessioned and made available. Included in 
this number are some books that have been in the vault for years, 
many of which are rare and valuable, the largest collection being 
known as the Rice Collection, consisting of twenty volumes. 
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These volumes contain notes and letters from members of the 
Supreme Court of Ohio, United States Senators, Governor Tod’s 
note-book, and other papers from persons prominent officially 
and otherwise. 

The Library of the Society is receiving regularly 240 periodi- 
cals—4o by subscriptions, 43 by donations and 157 by exchange. 

Perhaps the two outstanding gifts of the year to the Library 
were a set of the Stephen Collins Foster reproductions of songs 
and compositions, contributed by Josiah K. Lilly of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, and a collection of fifteen autographed letters and eight 
copies of letters of Thomas Ewing I and one letter of Thomas 
Ewing II given by the grandson and son of the respective writers, 
Mr. Thomas Ewing of New York City. 

The Newspaper Division of the Library has been increased 
by 3,738 volumes, of which number 1670 are bound. The Library 
has a large collection of duplicate newspapers which we are now 
endeavoring to exchange for papers we do not now have. 


The Archives collection has been increased during the year 
by a large collection of manuscript material received from the 
Secretary of State’s office. The Archives collection is a most 
valuable one for the serious study of Ohio’s history and one of 
the greatest needs of the Library department is an assistant 
trained for this particular kind of library work. Such a person 
also would be of great assistance to the various departments of 
state government which have deposited their archival material 
here. 

The present Librarian upon assuming the duties and respon- 
sibility of the office found a cash balance of $24.90 upon which 
to build up the book collection for the remainder of the year 
covering ten months. It is plainly obvious that the Library must 
grow and it is hoped that some means may be found for increas- 
ing this fund. The Librarian will endeavor to dispose of much 
duplicate material not needed by the Library, either by sale to 
augment the book fund, or by exchange for other desirable 
material. 


The Library is the most used department of the Society by 
the serious research student and writer and it seems imperative 
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that more emphasis must be placed upon it by building it up out 
of old and rare material bearing upon the history of the State 
and immediate region. Such material is rapidly becoming unob- 
tainable, and it must be secured when available, if ever. 


Mr. JouHnson: What shall be done with the report 
of the Secretary? If there are no objections the Chair- 
man will order that the report be accepted and filed. 
The next item is the annual report of the Director, Mr. 
Shetrone. 


Mr. SHETRONE: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: As Director, I have prepared a detailed report 
which, together with reports of several heads of Depart- 
ments, will become a matter of record in the archives 
of the Society. You are acquainted, of course, with the 
routine activities through the medium of Museum 
Echoes and the QuaARTERLY, and there is no need of 
reading them now when the short time at our disposal 
may be utilized for a more worthwhile purpose. So, with 
your permission, I shall not read my report but shall 
shift the burdens to the shoulders of a younger and more 
enthusiastic man, our new Secretary-Librarian. 


Mr. Jounson: In times like these we are interested 
particularly in our financial situation. We shall now 
have the report of the Treasurer, Mr. Miller. 


Mr. Miter: The details of my report will be 
printed in the QUARTERLY, giving the expenditures as to 
personal service and maintenance, additions and better- 
ments as to the different divisions of parks and the main 
building. 
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A RECAPITULATION OF THE 
REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE OHIO STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR ENDING 


DECEMBER 31, 1933 


RECEIPTS: 


Cash on Hand January 1, 1933.... $ 5,189. 
2,000. 


Plus Current Fund Investment.... 


Cash Received 

Annual Members ........... 
Sustaining Members ........ 
Junior Members ...........- 
BAGG BEGRIBETS 6 occ esccevecss 
eer eee 
0 a er 
Interest—Permanent Fund ... 
Interest—Fallen Timbers .... 


Fallen Timbers ............. 
Refunds—Fire Insurance 

Premium ....... 

Contingencies ..... 


Travel Expense 
Advance ....... 
Cash Advance ..... 

Octagon State Park Rental 
POE Dkcédpebh oethevseeeds 


Receipts from State Appropri- 
ation House Bill No. 699... 
Less Balance carried forward 


CD FES cccecsicdecocvsecses 


pi el, re 


DISBURSEMENTS: 
(From State Appropriations 
and Society Funds.) 

Museum and Library ........ 
ED Sacnedsnsearesss 
Buffington Island ........... 
Campbell Mound ........... 
Campus Martius ............ 
Custer Memorial ............ 
a RS errr ree 
kerr Tr Tre 


375: 
20. 

4. 
100. 
37 - 
256. 
849. 
35: 

5- 


2. 


87,942. 
9,237 - 


ec 


oO 





$ 7,189.55 


3:537-15 


78,704.81 





$47,754. 
75 
345. 
25 
2,486. 
147. 


51 


1,091 


50. 


20 
55 
68 


- 


5! 


32 


$89,431.51 
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Oo ee 559-35 
eee 3,530.12 
POE FIED ob vicescncenes 249.99 
i. eee re 1,697 .93 
Pee Oe Re 6 vivavaceences 2,314.01 
RM DE -évacsdneuvedenss 415.70 
Miamisburg Mound ......... 248 .g2 
EGE 6 sceksncee nancies 2,166.86 
ee Terre 2,994.59 
DOE on nccesecnseesss 399.41 
Serpent Mound ............. 2,745.09 
SED SHPO onc vc eee veces 6,677.74 
Williamson Mound .......... 199.96 
Grant Memorial ............ 1,304.65 
Mound Builders ............ 588.01 
Harrison Memorial ......... 814.74 
Coe, re 25.00 
Clark Monument ........... 64.40 
CGompmemietten 2. ccscvcesess 129.50 
PONE CE Sch ccceonionrenens 570.37 
Octagon State Park......... 328.35 
Total Disbursements ........ $80,048 .70 
Plus Cash Advancements Re- 
funded by State Treasurer.. 1,075.81 $81,124.51 
TotaL CAsH BALANCE....... $ 8,307.00 
Hand December 31, 1933: 
CE FEE be vckevenntors $ 6,258.49 
Fallen Timbers Subscription 
a ee ree rr 1,526.86 
Octagon State Park Rental 
PIE Stcevenessewkenves 421.65 
Transferred to Permanent 
Pe sk wkhcvcevscnwebescusne 100.00 
ToTAL CASH ON HAND....... $ 8,307.00 
Permanent Fund Jan. I, 1934. $25,700.00 


Respectfully submitted, 


O. F. MILter, Treasurer. 


For more complete detail see Report of Audit made December 


31, 1933 by W. D. Wall, Certified Public Accountant. 


Vol. XLITI—19 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITOR 
Columbus, Ohio, April 10, 1934. 


Mr. Arthur C. Johnson, Sr., President, 
The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Dear Sir: 

We herewith report on the audit made by us of the books of 
account of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society 
for the year ended December 31, 1933. Below is presented a 
brief resumé of the Society’s financial transactions for the year, 
further details of which are to be found in the statements com- 
prising this report. 

Total Society receipts collected during the year was $3,537.15 
as compared with $4,427.89 in 1932, a decrease of $890.74. Of 
this total, however, $1,000.81 was refunded by the State, leaving 
a balance of $2,536.34, from private sources. This compares with 
$3,394.21, the amount received in 1932, exclusive of state refunds. 
The Society disbursed from its own funds $1,443.89, advanced 
$1,075.81 for expenses, of which $1,000.81 was refunded by the 
State, leaving a balance of $75.00 due on the advance, while 
$100.00 was transferred to the Permanent Fund. 

Out of the total State appropriation of $87,942.50, the Society 
expended $78,704.81 as against $109,351.10 for 1932, a decrease 
in expenditures from appropriations of $30,646.19. In verifying 
the balances of the various funds with the State Auditor’s rec- 
ords, slight discrepancies were discovered in the following: 


Society State 
Records Auditor Difference 
Balance Balance 
Museum Maintenance ...... $1,519.18 $1,345.09 $174.09 
Schoenbrunn Memorial 
I ie rac arias niinaeidytie 69.39 91.89 22.50 
Fort Hill Maintenance....... 23.63 74.13 50.50 


The difference of $174.09 in the Museum balance was considered 
by the bookkeeper at the Museum as a 1934 expenditure whereas 
the Auditor’s office entered the amount as a 1933 expenditure. 
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The Schoenbrunn and Fort Hill differences were the result 
of the treatment of items opposite to the above. Since the bal- 
ances of these funds are carried forward or available for ex- 
penditures during the year 1934, corrections for the above differ- 
ences were not made. 

At the close of the year, the Current Fund totaled $6,207.00, 
as compared with $5,189.55 at the close of the previous year, an 
increase of $1,017.45. 

The Permanent Fund was increased by $100.00 to a total of 
$25,700.00. The total of funds controlled by the Society at 
December 31, 1933 was $33,982.00, as detailed in the schedule 
on page 6. 

The balance in the Treasurer’s checking account of $5,487.00 
is supported by statement of The Ohio National Bank—Citizens 
Office, no checks being outstanding against this account. 

The Society’s accounting records were found to be in very 
good order and systematically arranged. 

With thanks for the codperation extended and best wishes 
for the coming year, this report is 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. D. WALL, 
Certified Public Accountant. 


Mr. Jounson: Anyone wishing to ask questions 
or to discuss points brought out by the Secretary, Di- 
rector, or Treasurer, is now given an opportunity to 
comment on the reports. If not, we shall proceed with 
the business part of the program. The next item on 
the program has to do with memorial resolutions. No 
comment is needed at this meeting to express the loss 
which the Society has sustained in the deaths of Dr. 
Thompson and Mr. Galbreath. All of us are keenly 
conscious of that loss but I feel that we should be 
thankful that they were spared to us for so many useful 
years of delightful association. The Board of Trustees 
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at the proper time took action in adopting memorial 
resolutions on the death of Dr. Thompson but has had 
no formal meeting since the death of Mr. Galbreath. 
The resolutions adopted by the Board of Trustees are 
at hand. Mr. Secretary, will you read them? 


Dr. LInpLEy: It seems fitting that the resolution 
passed at the time of the regular meeting of the Board 
of Trustees on January 23, 1934, should be read before 
the members at the Annual Meeting. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. W. O. THOMPSON 


After retirement from the presidency of the Ohio State 
University November 5, 1925, Dr. Thompson became president 
emeritus of that institution. In that position there was no dimi- 
nution of the widening sphere of his helpful service. We are re- 
minded on this occasion particularly of his service to The Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society. He became a mem- 
ber of its board of trustees soon after he entered upon his, duties 
as president of the Ohio State University, and in that capacity 
he continued to the last meeting of the board of trustees, October 
24, 1933, presiding on that occasion with his usual activity and 
vigor. He felt that his acceptance even of the humblest position 
carried with it the obligation to perform its duties. The records 
of the Society attest a commendable regularity in attendance at 
its meetings and the committees on which he served, and a lively 
interest in all matters that came before it for discussion. 

As Dr. Thompson grew in honor, eminence and influence, he 
remained always the commoner. The struggle of his early years 
to gain an education was a basic element in the training that made 
him a great educator. The humblest worthy citizen could always 
approach him without embarrassment and the humblest student 
could always feel assured of his sympathy. His service constitutes 
an era in the educational history of Ohio and of this Society. 

While his absence is still felt, his faithful, unselfish and 
helpful service is an inspiring memory. 
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Resolved, That we here record our abiding gratitude that we 
were permitted so long to know and enjoy his friendship and 
association in the work of the Society that we represent. 


Resolved, That we extend to his surviving family and rela- 
tives all that we can give—our sincere sympathy in their great 
loss—and that the Secretary is hereby directed to send to them a 
copy of these resolutions. 


Mr. JOHNSON: With reference to memorial resolu- 
tions for Mr. Galbreath I felt that it was fitting that 
action for the preparation of such resolutions come from 
the Society itself. ‘Therefore, I suggest a motion that 
it is the sense of the members of the Society assembled 
at this Annual Meeting that an appropriate memorial 
resolution be prepared, made a matter of permanent 
record, and published along with a sketch of the life 
of the late Charles Burleigh Galbreath, former Secre- 
tary, Editor and Librarian of the Society. 


This motion was seconded by Howard R. Goodwin 
and carried.’ 


Mr. Jounson: The next item on the morning pro- 
gram is suitable action on the referendum concerning an 
amendment having to do with membership fees. Action 
was taken by the Board of Trustees after which the 
matter was submitted to members at large by mail and 
one hundred and twenty (120) ballots have been re- 
ceived—all in the affirmative. I feel that this is a fair 
representation of the sentiment of those sufficiently in- 
terested in the subject to return their marked ballots. 
I will entertain a motion to confirm. 





*This Resolution appears on page 129 of the April issue of the 
Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society Quarterly. 
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This motion was made by Lowry F. Sater, after 
which it was duly seconded and carried. 


AMENDMENT ADOPTED 


That Article II, Sections 1 and 2 of the constitution of The 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society be amended to 
read as follows: 


Section 1. The Membership of this Society shall be desig- 
nated as follows: Benefactors, Patrons, Life Members, Sustain- 
ing Members, Contributing Members, Annual Members, Juvenile 
Members, ex-Officio Members and Honorary Members. 


Section 2. Any person, organization or institution contribut- 
ing to the Society in the sum of $1,000, shall be designated a 
Benefactor. Life contributors in the sum of $500 shall be desig- 
nated as Patrons. Fees for Membership in the several classes 
shall be as follows: Life Members $100; Sustaining Members 
$10; Contributing Members $5; Annual Members $2; and Juve- 
nile Members $1. The fees of the last three classes shall be paid 
annually. Any person who shall make a donation to the Society 
or contribute a service the value of which shall be determined 
by the Trustees, to be not less than $100 shall be entitled to Life 
Membership. Contributions and fees derived from Benefactors, 
Patrons, and Life Members shall constitute a permanent fund, 
which shall be expended only as provided in Section 4 of this 
article. Any balance remaining or accruing in this fund shall be 
invested at the discretion of the Board of Trustees the income 
therefrom to be used by the Society for such purposes as the 
Board of Trustees may direct. 


Dr. Linptey: The members of the Society will 
doubtless be interested in learning of the progress which 
is being made in the cooperative work at Washington 
concerning the selection and editing of territorial papers 
which have never been printed. This Society and other 
historical societies of the Middle West were the original 
promoters of the enterprise which was fostered by the 
Department of State. For the past two or three years 
Professor Clarence E. Carter of Miami University has 
been engaged in the work of editing these papers, some 
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of which have reached the publication state. Those im- 
mediately concerned in this important undertaking feel 
that it would be very gracious if we who are interested 
in this work would extend to the Secretary of State our 
appreciation of the interest and attention given to the 
enterprise and, with this in mind, I offer the following 
resolution: 

WueEreEAas, the Department of State of the United States has 
undertaken under an act of Congress, and at the urgent request 
of the State Historical Societies, the publication of the official 
papers of the Territories out of which the western states have 
been erected, and 

Wue_reas, the Department has announced the early publica- 
tion of volumes of the series embodying the papers of the North- 
west Territory, of which the State of Ohio was once a part, and 

WuereAs, work has further progressed to the stage of hav- 
ing the manuscripts of additional volumes ready for the printers, 
now therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society, in annual meeting, That the Secretary of State be peti- 
tioned, and is hereby petitioned, to include the continuation of 
this work in the budget of the Department for the fiscal year 
1935-1936, and to so increase the sum requested that a more 
rapid publication of the papers of other territories may be made 
possible. 


Mr. President, I would like to move that this reso- 
lution be adopted by the Society. 

The motion was seconded by Lowry F. Sater and 
carried. 

Mr. JoHNson: The next item on the program is 
the election of trustees. ‘The terms of three members 
of the Board who are selected by the Society have ex- 
pired. Those places will be filled at your pleasure at 
this meeting and the vacancy created by the death of 
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our beloved Dr. Thompson necessitates election of a 
fourth member. It is customary for the Chairman to 
appoint a nominating committee which I will now pro- 
ceed to do. I appoint Mr. Lowry Sater, Joseph Roof 
and Rodney Gragg. While the Committee is taking 
action I will occupy the time in calling attention to the 
afternoon meeting. At one o'clock the Board of Trus- 
tees will meet for the transaction of such business as 
may come before it for the election of officers of the 
Board of Trustees and for election of staff and em- 
ployees for the coming year. Unfortunately some of 
our Board members from out of town have not been 
able to be here this morning. The big meeting of the 
day will be at two o’clock this afternoon in this room. 
The program consists of music which I am sure those 
attending will find delightful. We shall have a word of 
greeting from the Director of the Society and I am 
sure that you will find that those who attend this after- 
noon will thoroughly enjoy the address by Professor 
John W. Oliver entitled ‘““A New Deal in History.” Dr. 
Oliver is Head of the Department of History in the 
University of Pittsburgh. He has rendered a distinct 
service in his field and from what I hear about him he 
is a very charming speaker. I hope that you will all en- 
joy the meeting this afternoon. There will be some gen- 
eral discussions, and members and friends are invited to 
linger for a social hour after the completion of the 
formal program. After the election of Trustees is dis- 
posed of the most interesting part of the morning pro- 
gram will follow. There will be two discussions—brief 
and to the point—and those attending the meeting will 





then be invited to comment if they see fit. Our Secre- 
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tary-Librarian will have charge of that phase of the 
program because I want all of you to see what a splendid 
man Dr, Lindley is when he is in action. 

At this time the Nominating Committee indicated 
that a decision had been reached. 

Mr. Sater: Mr. Chairman, The Committee takes 
pleasure in unanimously recommending for re-election 
Mr. A. C. Johnson, Mr. George Florence and Mr. A. C. 
Spetnagel. We take especial pleasure in recommending 
as a successor to the late Dr. Thompson the man who 
succeeded him as president of Ohio State University, 
Dr. George W. Rightmire. It seems to us that Dr. 
Rightmire is the heir to the place as the head of this 
great institution. With this Society housed on the 
campus we feel quite certain that there is no one who 
could fit into this organization with more propriety than 
Dr. Rightmire. We therefore offer his name as a suc- 
cessor to Dr. Thompson on this Board. 

Mr. JoHNsON: I wish to thank the Committee for 
the work it has done. As President of the Society I 
feel most keenly the honor the Society would do itself 
in the selection of Dr. Rightmire as successor to Dr. 
Thompson as a member of the Board of Trustees of 
this institution which finds an increasingly happy spirit 
of cooperation from the University at the present time. 
Dr. Rightmire will lend grace, dignity and honor to this 
institution. I seldom have the temerity to electioneer 
in a matter like this but I do feel that that statement is 
due from me in Dr. Rightmire’s behalf. What shall 
be done with the report of the Nominating Committee ? 

Mr. Eacieson: I move that the report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee be accepted as made, that the nomi- 
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nations be closed and the Secretary of the Society be 
instructed to suspend the rules and cast a unanimous 
vote for each and all of the nominations made by the 
Committee. 

This motion was seconded by Mrs. Orson D. Dryer 
and carried unanimously. 

Mr. JoHnson: The Secretary of the Society is in- 
structed to cast the vote of the Society in favor of Mr. 
Florence, Mr. Spetnagel, Mr. Johnson, and Dr. Right- 
mire. 

Dr. LinptEy: Mr. President, that action will be 
confirmed by the official records in the minutes of the 
Society and each member will be officially informed of 
this action. 

Mr. Jonnson: I will now turn the Chair over to 
the Secretary. 

Dr. LinpLtey: In making somewhat of a departure 
from the usual method of procedure in the morning ses- 
sion of the Annual Meeting the question naturally arose 
as to what matters might claim the attention of the mem- 
bers in the most practical way. We are all familiar with 
the old saying that “Every cloud has a silver lining.” 
I think it a great compensation of nature that this is 
true and while we have had a good many clouds in our 
sky, materially and otherwise, in the last few years, yet 
from the historical angle a great deal of progress has 
been made that probably would not have been made had 
it not been for the economic depression. Much valuable 
historical work has been accomplished through CWA 
projects under which many state historical societies and 
libraries have taken advantage of the opportunity for 
carrying on some very practical work which is of a 
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nature that would be difficult to attract legislation under 
normal conditions. In the case of Ohio very little has 
been done because of the fact that when the program was 
first initiated, so many enterprises were taken up on the 
spur of the moment, without thinking things through 
toward more permanent results. Suggestions were made 
to the Society a few weeks ago that it might be possible 
yet to get some work done on the basis of an allotment 
for this year. However, it was found that all appro- 
priations had been allocated and many projects already 
started had been closed before their completion. So we 
must hope for the best for another year—that we may 
be in a better financial condition as a people; but if pros- 
perity does not arrive before next winter, the chances 
are that some sort of a relief program will be necessary. 
Some organizations have been at work on a constructive 
program along these lines, making a survey of what has 
been accomplished in other states, so that we might be 
able to get in on the “ground floor” if there is a relief 
program for the coming winter. There has been for 
some time a nation-wide committee called The Joint 
Committee on Materials for Research. This Committee 
has been particularly active during the past year in try- 
ing to foster enterprises that would fit into the scheme 
already outlined. In order to get unity and general di- 
rection, an executive secretary, Mr. T. R. Schellenberg, 
was chosen, and he is making his headquarters in our 
own State. Mr. Schellenberg first suggested this pos- 
sible survey in Ohio (which was impossible under 
CWA). However, it is quite evident that sooner or 
later, with the growth of appreciation of historical 
archives and documents, our State Historical Society 
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will have to assume the direction of some sort of an 
historical survey and program. The Library of the 
Society already contains the official State Papers of five 
or six of the leading departments of the State govern- 
ment. These are stored and carefully protected in our 
building, and even this protection is an improvement 
over the conditions found in many of our states. They 
contain a mine of historical data. Now that this valuable 
source material has been entrusted to us, the next step 
is to have it organized, classified and indexed. If the 
plans had gone through to utilize government aid, this 
might have been done in good shape. It is essential that 
in addition to state records, county and muncipal records, 
which are also of very great importance, should be pre- 
served. This meeting provided splendid opportunity to 
have this problem presented to members of the State 
Society. We are fortunate in being able to have Mr. 
Schellenberg present today and he will inform you con- 
cerning the plans for such a survey. We are also for- 
tunate in having with us a native son of Ohio, a graduate 
of Ohio State University, a trained historian who for 
the last eight months has been surveying quite a section 
of Pennsylvania in practically working out these details. 
Pennsylvania was the first state in the Union to take ad- 
vantage of CWA enterprises along these lines. He has 
been in immediate touch with that survey, so that he 
knows the practical side of it. It gives me great pleasure 
now to introduce Mr. T. R. Schellenberg, executive sec- 
retary of the Joint Committee on Materials for Research. 
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JOINT COMMITTEE PLANS FOR ARCHIVAL SURVEYS 
, By T. R. SCHELLENBERG 


It is quite obvious to research students that in the past thirty 
years the amount of printed matter has increased in geometric 
ratio. Today students are literally engulfed with a mass of ma- 
terials, many of which are printed on a cheap wood-pulp paper 
which crumbles to dust after a few decades, but which reflect 
quite accurately the passing moods of our day. As this printed 
matter has increased, a constantly increasing expenditure for the 
collection and preservation of research materials has become neces- 
sary. In fact, libraries must count on doubling their capacity every 
twenty years. And despite the best efforts of libraries, historical 
societies, and other repositories, much material which would be of 
inestimable value to future students of our period is constantly 
being destroyed. In the presence of this situation, the Social 
Science Research Council and the American Council of Learned 
Societies set up a joint committee on research materials, which 
has its headquarters at Cleveland, and which should study what 
is being done to collect and preserve the evidences of our civili- 
zation, as well as what ought to be done to improve their collection 
and preservation. 

One phase of Joint Committee activities, which fortunately 
brought the committee in touch with most historical societies of 
the country, including the Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society, was the attempt to lay out a plan for a nation- 
wide survey of local archival material. Local archives have been 
defined as written or printed books, papers, or maps, made and 
received in pursuance of law by counties, cities, towns, and villages 
in the transaction of public business. They consist of all the 
papers and documents, whether manuscript or printed, which have 
accumulated during the operation of local governmental units. 

Local archives are of great importance in studying the gov- 
ernmental, economic, military, legal, and social history of any 
particular community, which may be taken as representative of 
many other similar communities. In fact, they contain the largest 
available amount of information on local history, revealing the 
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origin and development of the agencies and functions of local 
government, abounding in data concerning local inhabitants, and 
depicting the real life of the people, since they contain innumerable 
items on local conditions. 


The value of the local archives for students of history has 
been well stated by Dr. A. R. Newsome, director of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission. In a pamphlet on The Preserva- 
tion of Local Archives, he wrote: “Many local archives, often 
regarded as rubbish and discarded or destroyed because presumed 
to be or no current or business use, assume great historical value. 
Election returns permit the drawing of political maps which 
show economic and geographical as well as party cleavages. Tax 
lists show the general scale of landholding, slaveholding and 
wealth. Wills and records of estates reveal the standard of living 
and the extent and kind of house furnishings, farm implements, 
jewelry, and other personal property. Minute-books record the 
proceedings of governmental agencies. Bills of sale set forth the 
prices of slaves and other property. Court records throw light 
on civil and criminal procedure and the morals of the people. 
County and town court minute-books and the proceedings of 
boards of aldermen and commissioners are replete with details 
concerning roads, bridges, streets, taverns, liquor licenses, jails, 
debtors, paupers, orphans, guardians, petty civil and criminal 
cases, etc. School records are rich in educational history. Local 
archives are indispensable to the reconstruction of the past.” 


Within recent years the resources of local archives have been 
used by a growing group of trained, scientific historians, who have 
been conducting research and producing books and articles in the 
field of local history. In order to uncover and make available for 
public officials and for students the important source materials 
which are at present hidden away in local archives or heedlessly 
destroyed, the Joint Committee in February, 1934, attempted to 
secure a nation-wide survey of their contents. 


With unparalleled appropriations available for emergency 
federal relief projects, the Joint Committee sought to divert at 
least a small part of Civil Works funds to provide work for the 
white-collar class. Like that of many other Civil Works projects, 
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the history of the Joint Committee project for a national survey 
of local archives is a tortuous one. In general, the Pennsylvania 
survey, set up as a Civil Works project by Dr. Curtis W. Gar- 
rison, the state archivist, furnished an example of what might be 
accomplished. 


Largely under the initiative of Professor F. S. Philbrick of 
the Law School of the University of Pennsylvania, a plan for a 
nation-wide survey of archives was prepared. The Joint Com- 
mittee, once the plan was prepared, appointed a sub-committee 
to present it to the Department of Interior as a Civil Works 
project and to see to its execution. To avoid confusion, the sub- 
committee assumed the high-sounding name of Commission on 
National Archives Survey, with Dr. Joseph Mayer as chairman. 


The plan as presented to the Department of Interior provided 
for both national and state administrative units, and for 2708 
field-workers as the operative unit. The state surveys were to be 
under the direction of state directors, chosen from among the state 
librarians, historians, archivists, adjutant-generals and other quali- 
fied individuals, who could give the enterprise that scholarly 
direction needed to achieve the scientific results by which alone 
it could be justified. The execution of the plan within the various 
states depended upon state initiative, with surveys being made 
only in those states promising active cooperation. The objectives 
of the national survey were the following: 1. to make known to 
public officials and to students the contents of local archives, 
2. to improve the archival practices of local governmental units, 
3. to afford reliable information for a more careful selection and 
preservation of local archives and for an estimate of future 
archive building needs. The results of the inventory were to be 
filed in local offices and libraries, in the state libraries, in the 
Library of Congress, and in the new National Archives Building. 

Shortly after the presentation to the Department of the In- 
terior, of the project for a national archives survey, Congress 
passed appropriations amounting to $950,000,000 for relief pur- 
poses. A last minute amendment, however, disallowed all new 
federal projects. This meant that all Civil Works projects would 
have to be state or local instead of national in character. The 
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possibility still remained that individuals interested in archival 
surveys within the various states could secure Civil Works appro- 
priations for such surveys if other projects had not already 
absorbed all the money. It was therefore necessary to prepare 
quickly suitable plans within the various states for submittal to the 
local or state Civil Works administrators. 

While the plans for a national archives survey thus proved 
abortive, the circularization carried on by Dr. Mayer awakened a 
considerable interest in archival work, particularly since what was 
asked was nothing more than state cooperation in a national en- 
terprise, not state initiation of local archives surveys. Approxi- 
mately three hundred letters and telegrams indicated that over 
half the states would have set up archives projects, had the federal 
project been allowed. The Joint Committee sought to capitalize 
this interest by urging individuals within the various states to take 
the initiative in the matter. Extensive personal correspondence 
was carried on, that for New England being conducted by F. S. 
Philbrick, for the South and Southwest by A. R. Newsome, for 
the Middle West by T. R. Schellenberg, and for the West by 
Lieut.-Col. J. M. Scammell, the latter being particularly active in 
enlisting the codperation of the state adjutant-generals. However, 
other Civil Works projects had already absorbed all appropria- 
tions for relief in most states. While projects were presented to 
the Civil Works administrators in several states, reports indicate 
that in Wyoming and Alabama a survey is actually being carried 
out, while progress is being made as regards military records in 
Arizona, Colorado, Utah, North Dakota, and Oklahoma. While 
surveys were made in Pennsylvania and West Virginia, these were 
not the result of Joint Committee activity. In Texas a CWA 
project was organized by Mr. J. Evetts Haley, under which 
workers catalogued newspaper files and copied private manuscript 
collections in about fifteen regional centers of the state. Previous 
surveys of county archives had already been made in Illinois and 
California, while in Connecticut the Record Commissioner makes 
annual reports listing the various records in each town and pro- 
bate district with the period covered by each series of records and 
the number of volumes in each series. However, as a result of the 
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circularization and correspondence a large number of individuals 
agreed to take advantage of any further opportunities for setting 
up inventory projects which might present themselves with new 
developments in the federal relief program. In summarizing the 
results of the promotional activities of the Joint Committee, Dr. 
Garrison wrote: “The results at present, at least, are intangible. 
I believe, however, that they will bear fruit and that you will be 
surprised at the seed you have sown. . . . I believe this initial 
impulse will have effect in inspiring a thorough-going survey in 
listing the most important records in the nation within the next 
few years.” 


Temporarily all activity in behalf of archives surveys in the 
various states has thus come to a standstill. Under the more 
restricted federal relief program, which was instituted following 
the dismantling of the Civil Works program, inventory work can 
be done only under great difficulties. Surveys would have to be 
carried out by persons taken from relief rolls, who would be 
allowed to work only a restricted number of hours so that their 
total earnings would not exceed the amount set by the relief 
authorities as a minimum budgetary requirement for the needs 
of a family. This provision would make it difficult to secure 
competent individuals, and if such could be secured their work 
would be interrupted in a manner which would make satisfactory 
results hard to obtain. 


Inventory projects may be possible, however, under new 
developments in the federal relief program. It is therefore essen- 
tial to perfect plans beforehand for projects which will give work 
to the sorely neglected white-collar class, and which, at the same 
time, will be productive of good results in making research ma- 
terials available. It is gratifying to know that Dr. Harlow 
Lindley, the secretary-librarian of the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society, is already planning for a state-wide survey 
of local archives in case it becomes possible to secure relief appro- 
priations for such a project during the coming winter. The suc- 
cess of a state survey depends largely upon the supervision which 
is given it from some strategic point, and it is fortunate indeed 
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that the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society has a 
definite interest in the preservation and collection of local records. 

If, however, it will be impossible to secure appropriations 
under the federal relief program for a state-wide archives survey, 
it would be highly desirable to have surveys made of the archival 
material within certain of the more important counties. 

If, unfortunately, this too should be impossible, it would be 
wise to plan for the better supervision of the records within this 
State by state action until the time when these can be listed. 
While many of the northeastern states, like Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York and Connecticut, have public record laws, 
which provide for the state regulation and supervision of the care 
of local archives, Ohio has been peculiarly remiss in looking after 
its local material. Improvement can come only by the enact- 
ment of laws by state legislatures. State legislatures can be made 
to see that public archives merit consideration and legislation only 
by the intelligent and systematic activity of public officials, his- 
torical agencies, historians, lawyers, and interested citizens. 


Dr. LinpLey: I am sure that we are all very grate- 
ful to Mr. Schellenberg for the clear presentation he has 
given us in regard to plans and possibilities. We are 
also grateful to this Joint Committee for making pos- 
sible Mr. Schellenberg’s visit with us today. Now 
having heard what might be done and what ought to be 
done, I think it fitting that we should have a presenta- 
tion of the subject explaining how it has been done, with 
the idea of possibly applying some of the methods to our 
own case. We have such a representative in Dr. Wil- 
liam D. Overman who has been supervising in a number 
of counties in Pennsylvania the work to which Mr. 
Schellenberg has referred. Dr. Overman is a native son 
of Ohio, a graduate of Ohio State University, and for 
the past three years has been teaching in Waynesburg 
College at Waynesburg, Pennsylvania. 
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SOME EXPERIENCES IN MAKING A STATE 
HISTORICAL SURVEY. 


By W. D. OveRMAN 


The Historical Survey now in progress in Pennsylvania was 
started in December, 1933 and is under the direction of the State 
Archivist. The survey was carried on as a state C.W.A. project 
until March 29, 1934 and since that time has been continued, with 


Wiuiam D, Overman. 


a greatly reduced quota of workers, as a project under the 
F.E.R.A. 

At its inception the director contemplated merely an inven- 
tory of one class of public records, namely those in the County 
Court Houses. Historians have recognized the necessity of the 
preservation of local archives, comprising written or printed books, 
papers or maps, in fact, all of the public records officially produced 


and received by the officers of a particular governmental subdi- 
vision. Official correspondence, letter-books, reports, minute- 


books, wills, marriage records, vital statistics, deed books, assess- 
ment rolls, tax lists, court records, election returns, militia lists, 
and all other such documents constitute local archives. 
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It has been recognized for a long time that the United States 
lags behind Canada and some European countries in the care and 
administration of public archives. I would like to recommend for 
the consideration of the members of this society a booklet of 16 
pages on The Preservation of Local Archives, which was pre- 
pared and published in 1932 by the Public Archives Commission 
in Washington under the authority of the American Historical 
Association. Through the circulation of this booklet and other- 
wise, efforts have been made to instruct and encourage public 
officials in the safeguarding of these valuable records. Custodians 
and users generally appreciate the importance of current local 
records for business or administrative purposes. Large property 
interests, the settlement of disputes over property, and the ad- 
ministration of public revenue depend upon them. But as his- 
torical sources, the importance of local archives is adequately 
appreciated except by students of history. It is true that local 
archives have been used by searchers after biographical and 
genealogical information, but within recent years a new concep- 
tion of local history has developed and a wider kind of research 
is in progress which is already resulting in the production of books 
and articles in the fields of national, state and local history. Local 
history has been defined as an account of the life of the people 
of the local area—their social, economic, political, religious, legal, 
institutional and constitutional development. Local archives con- 
tain the largest available amount of material of significance to 
the writer of local history. The preservation of this material is 
indispensable to the reconstruction of the past, and since docu- 
mentary evidence is the basis of accurate historical composition, 
if these written records are not preserved, there can be no reliable 
history. 

The unnecessary destruction of archives in many communities 
has made it impossible for them to preserve their history in a 
complete, much less authentic, form. 

In view of this situation, the State Archivist planned a survey 
of the County Archives in the State of Pennsylvania. He pro- 


* The introductory remarks in this paper relative to the definition and 
status of the preservation of local archives has been taken from this pub- 
lication. 
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cured the assistance of an historically minded citizen in each 
county who acted as his adviser. The adviser, often a judge, a 
lawyer, or a professor of history, gave his time gratuitously. He 
received instructions from the director in Harrisburg and his 
first step involved the securing of efficient workers. The manner 
of procedure was for the adviser to contact the National Reém- 
ployment Manager in his county, and together they went over 
the cards of the registered unemployed and selected one, two, or 
more workers, depending, of course, upon the volume of the 
county’s records. 

As soon as the worker was selected, the County Reémploy- 
ment office sent his identification slips to state C. W. A. headquar- 
ters in Harrisburg, and to the Director of the Historical Survey. 
Supplies and detailed instructions for an inventory of the records 
in the County Court House were then forwarded to the workers. 
The various officers in the county had been previously notified 
that the worker would appear, and were consequently ready to 
codperate. The adviser, usually a lawyer, was familiar with the 
type of records, and the worker was instructed to seek his advice 
and assistance in any problem which arose. 

The searchers, as these workers in the Court houses were 
designated, were urged to familiarize themselves with the general 
outline of the county’s history. They were expected to ascertain, 
for instance, the date of the founding of the county, in order to 
know whether the records found were complete from the date 
of the county’s organization. The searchers were furnished with 
sample forms and photostatic copies of portions of a similar sur- 
vey which had been made in Illinois some years before. Form 
sheets were furnished, covering each office in the Court House, 
upon which the workers were to submit their final reports to 
the Director. The essential information required from each of- 
fice was, first: the name of the class of record, for instance, in 
the Recorder of Deeds’ Office, there would be several classes of 
records such as: record-books of deeds and mortgages, bond 
books, commission books, charter-books, plats, surveys, etc.; 
secondly: the limiting dates of the records in a particular class; 
if any gaps appeared, they were to be carefully indicated ; thirdly: 
the volume or the amount of the record. If the records were in 
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volumes, the searcher noted the number of volumes followed by 
the letter v.; if they were in file-boxes, the number of such boxes 
was followed by the letters f. b.; and if the records were in 
bundles, they were so indicated. 

Many of the records were scattered, since it is a common 
practice for transcripts to be made of much used record-books, and 
the originals then stored in an attic, a basement, or sometimes 
destroyed. The workers were careful to examine original rec- 
ords when they were in existence and to make an indication of 
this on the final report form. 

At first it was thought that it would be feasible to have the 
workers transcribe vital statistics and marriage records before 
1906 (I might add parenthetically that since that date they have 
been recorded in the State Capital) but this was not carried out 
because the probability of error was too great even in the tran- 
scription of this type of record. 

This survey of the County Archives progressed so well that 
by January Ist the scope of the survey was greatly enlarged, and 
included, in addition to the recording of county archives: munici- 
pal and borough records, newspaper files, manuscripts in deposi- 
tories and in private hands, church records, as well as those of 
social and fraternal organizations, and certain types of business 
records. 

Obviously, this required a large increase not only in the num- 
ber of workers, but in the number of supervisors who could di- 
rect the work of these investigators, assign various tasks to them, 
keep a careful check on the accuracy of their work, and advise 
them in making their reports to the Archivist. The State was 
divided into ten districts with a supervisor over each. Under 
the new arrangement the supervisor was chosen first and his 
primary task was that of organization. He supplanted the ad- 
viser under the old plan. The supervisor contacted the Reém- 
ployment Managers in his district, which included from five to 
ten counties, and selected his staff of workers from those avail- 
able on the registration list of unemployed persons in each county. 
It was the supervisor’s next duty to furnish each investigator 
with a set of mimeographed forms for each type of record, and 
explain in detail, by illustration and example, the exact procedure 
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in collecting and reporting the data required. The supervisors 
were able, in many cases, to get unemployed persons who were, 
by virtue of specialized training in history or library work, well 
fitted for the work. It was the supervisor’s duty to instruct the 
investigators in the value to the future historian of the results of 
the survey, and to impress upon them the necessity for absolute 
accuracy in reporting the data thus acquired. 

We were not trying to train these people in the technique 
of historical research, for obviously their task was not research 
but mere tabulation and description of various materials discov- 
ered. 

The workers made inventories of municipal and borough 
records exactly as in the case of county archives. They went 
to all newspaper offices, and made complete inventories of their 
files. Each public library, historical society, or other depository 
was visited and all collections of manuscripts and newspaper files 
listed. Thus far, the investigators were dealing with public or 
semi-public records and documents which were easily accessible. 

Church records, and manuscripts in private possession, such 
as collections of correspondence, business account-books, military 
papers, muster-rolls, discharges, pensions, diaries and genealogical 
collections, constituted a type of investigation which required 
more skill on the part of the workers. The survey has not been 
a house-to-house canvas. Workers interview influential people. 
those known to have collections, and those known to be inter- 
ested in history. After these collections have been listed, the 
workers ascertain the names of others having collections or even 
a single piece of historical material. Thus by a systematic method 
of securing the names of collectors or prospects, workers are 
able to list the most important historical sources in a community. 
Many valuable documents have been found in the hands of per- 
sons who had inherited material of importance to local historians, 
but who had little regard for its historic significance. In some 
cases our efforts revealed documents of outstanding value. I 
called on a gentleman in Brownsville, Pennsylvania, who was the 
descendant of Jacob Bowman, a pioneer settler in that region. 
When I asked him whether I could talk to him about local his- 
tory and had assured him that I was not soliciting his picture 
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and seventy-five dollars for a commercial history, he expressed 
nimself as being entirely unfamiliar with and uninterested in his- 
tory, saying that according to his friends he was a crank on music. 
I asked him about files of old newspapers and correspondence. 
He was perfectly willing to look for materials of this nature 
which he said he thought might be in an old desk drawer in the 
library. We discovered letters—dozens of them—some personal, 
some political and others of a purely business nature. There 
were old account-books, newspapers and subscription-lists. He 
drew out one subscription-list of the first public school built in 
Brownsville in 1796. This practically constituted a census of the 
Brownsville of that day, since the number of names was large, 
and the subscriptions ranged from ten pounds sterling to fifteen 
shillings, indicating the probability that even the poorest citizen 
made his contribution. Account-books for The Albany Glass 
Works, once located at the mouth of Redstone Creek on the 
Monongahela River, and of the Ohio Paper Mill, once located 
in the Western Reserve, in which his grandfather had owned a 
controlling interest, were also in the collection. The owner be- 
came tremendously interested, and remarked that he had not re- 
alized the importance of these manuscripts, and as I left him he 
settled down in an easy chair to read the entire collection. He 
thanked me for calling his attention to the records and said that 
if I would come back again soon he would then be able to de- 
scribe the contents of the whole so as to afford a more accurate 
description of the materials for our survey. 

A worker discovered (in Westmoreland County) a rather 
lengthy manuscript written by Jeremiah Lochry, one of Brad- 
dock’s scouts, describing his experiences. This document bore 
the date 1755. Jt was in the hands of a filling-station attendant. 

The proprietor of a lunch-room in Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania, who owns and occupies the first brick house built in that 
city, has a magnificent collection of books and manuscripts which 
came down to him from two families of historic importance. 
His own name is William Duane Morgan, which represents both 
families. He has a land-grant from King George III to Colonel 
George Morgan, who was a most important figure in the colonial 
and revolutionary periods. Mr. Morgan has the original notes 
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which Colonel Morgan kept as Indian Agent at Fort Pitt 1776- 
1779, and other manuscripts of that period bearing the names 
of many historic personages such as Aaron Burr and Benedict 
Arnold, as well as letters from Washington, Jefferson and others. 
Much of this collection was found to be of more importance per- 
haps to the national than to the local historian. There were sev- 
eral volumes of diaries of John Morgan (a brother of Colonel 
George Morgan), who founded the University of Pennsylvania 
Medical School, and some letter-books of later members of the 
family which will be of significance to the local historian. There 
were letters of William Duane, secretary of state under Andrew 
Jackson in 1833, until he differed with Jackson over the bank 
question. There were letter-books of William Duane Morgan, 
one time resident of Newark, Ohio and auditor of State. He 
was, at one time, a parz owner of the Cleveand Plain Dealer and 
was owner of the Newark Advocate for a quarter of a century. 

In the sub-basement of the Westmoreland County Court 
House where steam-pipes produce a heat which will certainly des- 
sicate the many valuable records which are stored there, we found 
a large amount of official and non-official material. 

There were account-books revealing many interesting prices, 
such as the following, from the day-book of Benjamin Meason 
and Joseph Worthington, for the years 1796-1799: 


2 yards calico 12 shillings 

I pound butter IO pence 

I pint whiskey I shilling 

I pound coffee 3 shillings, 6 pence 
I yard muslin 3 shillings, 4 pence 


Fifteen years later, in the day-book of Samuel Reed the 
following prices, then in dollars and cents, were noted: 


50 spanish cigars 2 cents each 
I yard calico 37% cents 

I pound tobacco 50 cents 

4 pounds sugar $1.00 

I pound coffee 40 cents 

I quart whiskey 18 cents 


2 bushels wheat $1.75 
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If time permitted, other experiences could be recited illus- 
trative of the general codperation of the holders of these docu- 
ments, and of the significance of the finding of these often hith- 
erto unknown sources for the writing of the history of the Com- 
monwealth. The widespread enthusiasm for the project was re- 
flected in the many news-items, editorials, and articles on local 
history which appeared, and are appearing, all over the State. 

These inventories will be printed in the next Series of the 
Pennsylvania Archives. It is planned to bring out another volume 
of the Archives containing the reports of depositories, such as 
local historical societies, and if possible, one to include news- 
paper collections. With these guides, the future historian may 
readily ascertain the amount and kinds of material available, and 
most important of all, its location. The undertaking is large, 
and is one that few private institutions or individuals could suc- 
cessfully undertake. It is a project which has given relief to a 
type of worker for whom there was little planning on the part 
of the C. W. A. in general, and it has produced a result which, al- 
though seemingly intangible to certain critics, is actually of great 
significance in its stimulation of interest in history, its encourage- 
ment of the preservation of local history, and the results, in the 


form of printed guide books, will be of obvious and inestimable 
value. 


Dr. LinpLtEy: I am grateful for the presentation 
of this problem and we still have twenty minutes. Dr. 
Overman has brought with him some illustrative mate- 
rial used in gathering these results. There is now an 
opportunity for questions. 


After some announcements the Society adjourned 
until the afternoon session at two o’clock. 











MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE OHIO 
STATE ARCHAZOLOGICAL AND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 





The Board of Trustees of The Ohio State Arche- 
ological and Historical Society met in annual session 
in the Trustees’ Room of the Museum and Library 
Building at 1 o'clock p. m., Tuesday, April 24, 1934. 

The following trustees were present: Mr. Arthur C. 
Johnson, Sr., President; Messrs. Goldman, Eagleson, 
Miller, Goodman, Florence, Sater and Mrs. Dryer. Di- 
rector Shetrone and Secretary Lindley were also present. 

The reading of the minutes of the last annual meet- 
ing and the last meeting of the Board of Trustees was 
dispensed with since they had already been made a matter 
of record. 

The first business to claim the attention of the Board 
was election of the regular staff of the Museum and 
Library. Mr. Shetrone recommended the election of the 
present members of the staff to succeed themselves and 
also recommended the appointment of Dr. William D. 
Overman, as curator of history, and Mr. Grover C. 
Koons, as photographer and printer. The salary 
schedule for all these had been approved at the called 
meeting of the Board of Trustees, held March 5. On 
motion of Mr. Miller, seconded by Mr. Eagleson, the 
recommendations were unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Goodman reported for the Committee appointed 
at the last Trustees’ meeting to investigate the possibility 
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of securing a state map featuring the state parks of 
Ohio. 

Mr. Goldman moved that the Committee be author- 
ized to enter into negotiations with some private agency 
and that the Committee be given power to act. This 
motion was seconded by Mr. Eagleson and was unani- 
mously carried. 

An appropriation was authorized for the purpose 
of purchasing filing cabinets for biographical reference 
cards prepared by the D.A.R. of Ohio supplementing an 
appropriation of $250.00 made by the D.A.R. An ap- 
propriation was also authorized for the purchase of 
metal vertical files for the preservation of pamphlet 
material in the library of the Society. 

In accordance with the action of the Trustees at a 
former meeting when a special appropriation of $500 
was made to the Librarian to secure special material for 
the library, that the Librarian report from time to time 
to the Trustees what material had been secured, the 
Librarian reported that since taking charge of the li- 
brary in March he had secured for $5 an old and rare 
map of Ohio antedating the American Revolution; a 
copy of the Union List of Serials in North American 
Libraries, originally published at $75, but now out of 
print, for $30; and for $4.50 a reprint of Elihu Embree’s 
Anti-Slavery Paper of 1820 entitled the Emancipator; 
a total expenditure of $30.50. 

New editions of the Handbooks on Fort Ancient and 
the Serpent Mound were authorized. 

The Secretary, as editor of the Society’s publications. 
submitted recommendations concerning a_ publication 
policy for the Society. After some discussion these 
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recommendations were referred to a committee consist- 
ing of Mr. Lowry F. Sater, chairman, Dr. George W. 
Rightmire, Professor Carl Wittke, Mr. Freeman T. 
Eagleson, Mr. Clarence D. Laylin, Mr. Robert P. Gold- 
man, Director H. C. Shetrone and Secretary Harlow 
Lindley, with instructions to report to the next regular 
meeting of the Trustees. 

Action was taken in favor of securing an appropriate 
bronze tablet to be placed in the newspaper library of 
the Society in honor of Charles Burleigh Galbreath, for 
whom the newspaper collection had been named. 


Mr. Sater stated that he did not have his final re- 
port ready on the scope and activities of the Society. 
He reported that he would prepare and send a copy of 
his conclusions to each member of the Board to be looked 
over and studied. 

The Board next gave attention to the annual election 
of officers which had been deferred at the opening of the 
session. Mr. Arthur C. Johnson, Sr., was elected to 
succeed himself as president; Mr. Joseph C. Goodman 
was elected first vice-president ; Mr. Lowry F. Sater was 
elected second vice-president; Harlow Lindley, secre- 
tary; and Oscar F. Miller, treasurer, for the ensuing 
year. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2:00 P. M. 


The afternoon session of the Annual Meeting was 
called to order by President Arthur C. Johnson who an- 
nounced selections of music by Mrs. Constance Ackors 
and Miss Eleanor Lindley, and expressed appreciation 
for their contribution to the program. 
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Mr. JoHNSON: We will now have a few words of 
greeting from Mr. Shetrone, director of the Society, 
and I am going to ask him, after he has finished, to in- 
troduce the guest-speaker of the day. 

Mr. SHETRONE: This is, or should be, for the Ohio 
State Archeological and Historical Society, “That great 
day for which all other days were made.” It is, or should 
be the occasion for an annual invoice of the accomplish- 
ments of the organization and, perhaps, for criticizing 
its responsible agents for any sins of commission and 
omission. That this occasion falls somewhat short of 
ultimate possibilities is entirely obvious; and the fact that 
this assemblage should be numerically much greater 
does not detract from the importance of the relatively 
small but select attendance present here today. 

It has been customary at our Annual Meetings for 
some years to refrain from reading extended reports 
dealing with past accomplishments. These, if they can 
be justified, always are encouraging and perhaps of in- 
terest; but, although we are by no means ashamed of 
what we have been able to do during the past year, under 
unfavorable conditions, we should find it more helpful 
to be critical of and even dissatisfied with the past and 
to project our thoughts toward the future. While not 
all those present are members of the Society, you will 
be, I hope, in the not distant future; therefore, these brief 
observations should be of interest to you. 

A summary of activities for any year naturally shows 
both losses and gains. In the first category there come 
the passing of two of our stalwart officialsk—Dr. William 
O. Thompson, trustee and vice president, and Charles B. 
Galbreath, secretary-librarian; continuance of inade- 
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quate appropriations for personal service, operation and 
maintenance; depletion of our membership by deaths; 
and inability of many to continue the connection be- 
cause of financial retrenchment. On the credit side may 
be listed the satisfactory filling of the official vacancies 
by able successors, a more liberal attitude on the part of 
the State Department of Finance, making possible par- 
tial restoration of salaries and staff; and the devising of 
a plan to augment membership. In addition, and of 
utmost importance, a psychological awakening pervades 
the Museum and Library staff, which signalizes an end 
to “marking time” and assures definite future advance- 
ment. Under the paralysis of budget reductions and un- 
certainty as to the future, little could be done during 
the past three or four years other than to pursue a policy 
of “watchful waiting” and to attempt to conserve our- 
selves in status quo. That we have been able to do this, 
and more, during a time when many similar institutions 
have fared much worse, is a compliment to the Society 
and its past record. 

Taking cognizance of the situation, your speaker 
some months ago asked and received from the Board 
of Trustees authority to make an extended study of con- 
ditions and to devise a plan for correcting or at least im- 
proving them. The study, based on personal acquaint- 
ance with the institution, discussion and correspondence 
with Museum authorities, and reflecting the findings of 
the American Association of Museums, is finished; and 
while a program of action is as yet not quite complete, 
perhaps it is not too early to offer a rough outline of 
some of its features. 

We may liken the Society, in its function and situa- 
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tion, to an important commercial concern located, let 
us say, here in the capital of Ohio; a concern engaged 
locally in retail trade but with a plant and an output of 
manufactured commodities adequate for a wholesale 
market over the entire State. However, it lacks stock- 
holders and capital, advertising facilities and salesmen, 
and therefore cannot take advantage of a ready and 
waiting market ; the investment represented by plant and 
stock is not affording adequate returns; the result is 
uneconomic, to say the least. 

This analogy I believe is not unreasonable. The 
Museum and Library building is our plant; its col- 
lections, facilities and resources are the commodities; our 
members are the stockholders ; while advertising facilities 
and salesmen are—mostly to be provided. The govern- 
ment of the Society, considering that it is vouched us as a 
labor of love, is adequate. Our Trustees are drawn from 
among the finest men and women of the commonwealth. 
Naturally they are occupied with their own affairs and 
with few exceptions cannot take cognizance of details in 
the Society’s administration. The attitude of the Board, 
if I interpret it correctly, is that the Society has grown 
to be an important and complicated organization requir- 
ing professional administration; that a paid staff of 
experts and trained workers are to be held responsible 
for carrying out policies authorized by the Constitution 
and sanctioned by the Board itself. This arrangement 
obviously imposes upon director and staff more respon- 
sibility than would obtain in a purely commercial enter- 
prise where the governing body is financially recom- 
pensed and therefore in a position to give more freely 
of their time; more responsibility, I may say, than these 
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employes would voluntarily assume were it not neces- 
sary that they do so. The arrangement of course has 
its advantages; it makes for individual initiative, since 
director and staff members stand or fall on merit, and 
each recognizes that the institution is and should be 
greater than the individual. 

I need say little or nothing regarding the plant and 
the commodities which it has to offer the people of Ohio 
as an educational contribution. All of us know that it 
is adequate to serve a wholesale market and that the 
investment which it represents is considerable. 

As to stockholders, that is, membership: As in the 
instance of the Trustees, the membership is drawn from 
Ohio’s finest citizens; the very fact that they are in- 
terested in the Society is sufficient proof; quantitatively, 
however much remains to be desired. On the basis of 
public interest in archaeology and history, our member- 
ship in Ohio alone should be ten- or twenty-fold greater. 
The Society is primarily a membership organization and 
while the very nominal fees are not a major considera- 
tion, the prestige and standing accruing from adequate 
membership are vital to our welfare, both in public ap- 
proval and legislative support. 

Permit me to revert momentarily to the subject of 
plant and commodities. It is a matter of common agree- 
ment that Museum and Library collections and facilities 
find their principal justification in serving as educational 
aids. Our members, the general public and the schools, 
make use of these assets increasingly. But this, unfor- 
tunately is confined in very great part to those living in 
and immediately adjacent to Columbus—very much less 
than 25 per cent of our potential patronage. I do not 
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believe that museums are justified in infringing upon 
the teaching profession. They should, however, serve 
as laboratories of materials and resources within their 
appropriate spheres, upon which schools may draw as 
freely as they will. Nor do I feel that Museums should 
overreach themselves in this direction. In our own case, 
these educational aids would be confined perhaps to Ohio 
archeology and Ohio history, in both of which we are 
the only logical source to which schools can look for 
material aids. Clearly, in a state-supported museum, 
this unique service should be made available, to whatever 
degree it may be possible, to the State as a whole. Mani- 
festly a museum can and does serve its immediate com- 
munity. We may think of this asa retail service. But it 
cannot, I am convinced, adequately serve a territory as 
large as the State of Ohio; it cannot of itself render a 
wholesale service. And therein lies our problem. 

The solution? I think there is one, but it must be 
reached over a considerable period of time and after a 
deal of planning and working. The answer, I believe, 
lies in branch museums. Not necessarily such, at first, 
but ultimately. The problem may be approached at first 
by doing what your Museum staff is doing today—by 
organizing county historical societies where they do not 
exist and by encouraging those already existing; by 
affiliating these with the present Society or by effecting 
close codperation therewith; by inspiring them to seek 
out and preserve the archeological and historical treas- 
ures within their own regions and, eventually, to use 
these affiliated units as distributing centers for our own 
loan collections, literature and other educational aids. 
Thus the county becomes the unit of representation for 
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the State Society, and eventually the entire State receives 
the benefits of a service for which the entire State pays. 

What we really desire, then, still holding to our 
analogy, is to secure sufficient stockholders and advertis- 
ing to sell our goods to the public—or rather to give our 
goods to the public—in order to justify our investment. 
The following rough outline of proposed activities may 
hold the answer to that objective: 

Utilize present staff in prosecuting a membership 
program, based on lists of prospective members secured 
from present members and other sources; make this a 
quiet but permanent routine activity, through corre- 
spondence and otherwise; encourage members to secure 
other members, providing for their use and for general 
use attractive pamphlets setting forth the advantages 
of membership. 


Utilize as fully as possible for publicity purposes the 
press of the State by supplying them systematically with 
acceptable news and feature matter; make use of radio 
broadcasts, particularly the broadcasting station of the 
Ohio State University, for the same purpose. 

Codperate more closely with the State Department 
of Education; Ohio State University, as a cross-section 
of Ohio; the public schools; outstanding educational and 
patriotic organizations ; the Ohio Historical Conference; 
and other helpful agencies. 

Organize and encourage county historical societies 


and museums, and effect affiliation or codperation; also 
perhaps joint memberships. 


Effect better understanding with whatever political 
administration may be in office, with the idea of tender- 
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ing them, without political compromise, our codperation 
in return for greater consideration on their part. 

Encourage Columbus-Franklin County membership, 
approximately one-third of our total, to serve as a 
nucleus of interest and activity; these, being close at 
hand can and do avail themselves of the Museum and 
Library, and should be amenable to further interest pro- 
vided something worth-while is provided for them. Util- 
ize these nearby members more freely on committees and 
as volunteer aids in Museum and Library projects. From 
such a nucleus we should be able to extend our service 
and our support to all parts of the great State of Ohio. 

The high spot of the afternoon program and some- 
thing which I am certain all of us will appreciate is an 
address entitled ‘““A New Deal in History,” by Prof. 
John W. Oliver, head of the Department of History, 
University of Pittsburgh. 


A NEW DEAL IN HISTORY 
AN ABSTRACT OF AppRESS GIVEN BY Dr. JOHN W. OLIVER. 


This is a day of New Deals. History and historians are not 
being overlooked. A good slogan for us would be, “An Histori- 
cal Society in every State, and in every County of every State.” 

A Renewed and Sustained Interest in State and Local His- 
tory is of more lasting value than any number of new deals in 
politics or government. The New Deal in history really started 
before the brain trusts. Woodrow Wilson turned, early in the 
World War, to the historians, and sought their help. They, more 
than any other group, gave the President the FACTS for a proper 


understanding of the people with whom we were associated as 
Allies, and against whom we waged war as enemies. Our histor- 
ians, better than all others, understood the background of these 
peoples, their life habits, their psychology, their moods and their 
desires, and they were able to interpret these to the President, the 
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Department of State, and other responsible parties. (A number 
of illustrations given to support this point). 

Then, following the Armistice, the President took with him a 
number of historical experts, to aid in drafting the provisions 
of the Treaty of Versailles. Had their advice been written into 
the provisions of that Treaty, the last fifteen years of world his- 
tory would tell a different story. It would never have been ne- 
cessary to appoint the dozen and more special Commissioas to 
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patch up the mistakes that occurred—for it can be shown in most 
every case that these special Commissions finally had to adopt the 
original suggestions laid down by the historical advisers, fifteen 
years ago. 

Today, we are witnessing rapid, some say revolutionary 
changes in industry. Where, one asks, does the historian, where 
do the historical societies, come in on this ‘New Deal’? 

I answer by mentioning the important historical and archival 
research being done under the C. W. A. This work climaxes the 
less spectacular, but none the less important work that historical 
societies have been doing for generations. 
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Why not take advantage of this revival of interest? You, 
here in Ohio, have done great work. You have greater things 
in view. The program of things-to-be-done, just read by your 
Director, Dr. Shetrone, is indeed a challenge. It almost staggers 
one when he hears of the ambitious program you have set up for 
yourselves. 

I am reminded here of a plea I heard an English Bishop 
make a few years ago. He was addressing a meeting of British 
scientists. He urged the men of that organization to declare a 
ten-year holiday in science, his reason being that it would take at 
least that long for his people to catch up in politics, ethics, and 
morals. 

And then he went on to say that what his people needed 
most was a study, a thorough study, of their history. For “when 
people cease to study their history,” he declared, “they begin to 
decay.” Such a study, he continued, would include “a study of 
England, its soil, its climate, its people, its local laws, and its 
local institutions.” 

Such is precisely the function of the Ohio Archzological 
and Historical Society ——if we substitute Ohio for England. In 
fact, that is the only excuse that a state or a local historical 
society has for existing,—namely, to make a study of the state, 
the soil, the climate, the people, the local laws and local institu- 
tions of that state. 

Sut do not underestimate that duty. For when you study 
the history of a great Commonwealth like Ohio, its soil, its 
climate, its people, its local laws and local institutions, you are 
indeed going to the very foundation of American history. 

Illustrations may be cited, and enlarged upon. These include 
topics that run through the whole of American history. (A num- 
ber of illustrations were cited.) 

The point for us to remember is this: the study of American 
history does not begin in some far off region,—or in Washington, 
D. C.,—but rather it begins right here at our own front door. 
And here is where our duty lies. 

Ohio is teeming with history. It is our duty—an obligation 
that the members of this Society must assume—to discover that 
history, reveal it to its citizens, and pass it on to others. 
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Mr. JoHNSON: I cannot remember when in this 
room a speaker has brought us a more reassuring, a more 
constructive and a more inspirational address than that 
which you have heard today. Thank you very much, 
Dr. Oliver. 

Mr. SHETRONE: I am sure that we are not only 
comforted but encouraged to realize more than ever that 
we do live in a region so worth while. The hour is 
growing rather late and I believe that since Dr. Oliver’s 
message has been so clear and concise, perhaps we may 
dispense with any discussions. 

After a selection of music by Mrs. Ackors and Miss 
Lindley the Secretary suggested that the entire audience 
join with Mrs. Ackors in singing “Ohio, the Beautiful” 
an adaptation of “America, the Beautiful,” thus bringing 
the forty-eighth Annual Meeting to a close. 
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REPORT OF THE CURATOR OF ARCH ZOLOGY 





During the past year the following projects have been under- 
taken by the Department of Archeology : 


I. 


Archeological excavations. 

1. One day a week was spent during the summer of 
1933 putting a trench through the floor of Kettle 
Hill Cave near Lancaster, to ascertain possibilities 
for finding traces of glacial or pre-glacial man. 

2. A small mound on Horn’s Hill in Newark was ex- 
cavated in October. 

Supervision of restoration work on archzological state 

park sites. 

E. F. Greenman visited various state parks, mainly 
those at Newark, Serpent Mound, Fort Hill, Miamis- 
burg Mound and Fort Ancient; supervising restoration 
and maintenance of earthworks by the Department of 
State Parks and CWA and CCC labor. A great many 
trips to these sites were made between June, 1933, and 
February, 1934. 

Work in the Museum building. 

This has been taken up mainly with rearrangement 
of collections in storage; changing exhibits, particularly 
in the Ethnology Room; repair of travelling school col- 
lections; cataloguing specimens; care of ethnological 
material and its rearrangement in storage vaults. A con- 
siderable correspondence upon archeological matters 
and the early history of the Indians has also been taken 
care of. 


Research. 
Field notes in archeology have been written up for 
publication by the Society; information concerning the 
(328) 
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history and ethnology of the Indians of Ohio has been 
compiled ; and a booklet pertaining to the various pre- 
historic Ohio cultures has been made up in prospectus 
form. Miss Ruth Hessenauer under the supervision of 
E. F. Greenman has made an index giving the names, 
locations and published accounts of archzological sites 
which have been excavated by the Society or which are 
known to the Society, in detail, within the State of Ohio. 
In November, 1933, Miss Ann Bartram began work in 
this Department, contributing her services for the train- 
ing in museum work. Since that time she has cata- 
logued several thousand specimens; compiled a chart on 
the archaeology of eastern Tennessee; and gathered in- 
formation concerning the ethnological specimens in the 
Museum with a view to making a complete index by 
types of specimens and showing locations in storage. 
5. Publicity. 

E. F. Greenman gave six talks on anthropoiogy 
over the Ohio School of the Air, during the autumn of 
1933. Several talks on the Ohio Indians and upon Ohio 
archeology have also been given in Columbus and else- 
where. 








E. F. GrREENMAN, 
Curator of Archeology. 


REPORT OF THE CURATOR OF HISTORY FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
APRIL 24, 1934 


1. In addition to the routine duties of Curator of History 
in the Museum building, the Curator has secured a number of 
choice additions to the Museum collection, notably among these 
mention should be made of a collection of oil paintings depicting 
scenes of historical interest in Ohio, given by Mrs. Joseph B. 
Scott, of New York, formerly of Perrysburg, Ohio, and a collec- 
tion of historical models given by S. J. McCune, of Brilliant, 
Ohio. 

2. During the past year he has appeared upon the public 
programs of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, the 
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American Association of Museums, the M-I-O Museums As- 
sociation, and the Ohio Library Association. 

3. He has spoken before church groups, five men’s clubs, 
four colleges, two private schools, four local historical societies, 
three teachers’ groups, three high schools, two women’s clubs, 
the Engineers’ group of Ohio State University, the Commerce 
Faculty of Ohio State University, one county Christian Endeavor 
group, the Labor Day celebration at Serpent Mound, twice before 
the Genealogical Society and four broadcasts on Ohio scenic and 
historical tours, making a total of forty-five times. 

4. He has codperated with the Ohio State University in 
celebrating the Centennial of the Ohio State University School 
of Medicine and in editing the material for the Centennial History. 

5. During the vacation period of 1933 he visited three state, 
one college, one municipal, one community and four city museums 
and historical societies. 

6. He has planned an Archives survey for the State, in- 
cluding state, county and local archives. 

7. Through his efforts quite a little material had been se- 
cured for the Library before he became librarian. 

8. <A large amount of correspondence has been necessary 
because of requests for historical information made to him. 

9. He has edited Museum Echoes. 

10. Some historical research and writing has been done. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Har.tow LINDLEY, 
Curator of History. 


REPORT OF THE CURATOR OF NATURAL HISsTorY. 
ENDING APRIL, 1934. 


During the year a number of improvements were made 
in our exhibits. The mammal displays in the basement were 
all moved to the mammal habitat room, and considerable im- 
provement was made in methods of lighting them. One of 
the bird cases was greatly improved by mounting the birds 
upon a partition put through the middle of the case, thus pro- 
viding an effective background, instead of the confusing 
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reflections under the old system of placing the specimens on 
glass shelving. A habitat group of the ruffed grouse was 
secured through exchange, and it is to be hoped that we shall 
be able to add to the bird groups through the generosity of 
friends or otherwise, since this method of exhibiting our na- 
tive birds has proved most popular and instructive. 

During the past season, the staff added some 5000 speci- 
mens to the insect collections, a number of which were pre- 
viously unknown to Ohio. Thanks are due to Mr. John S. 
Thomas, who gave many days of volunteer services and who 
is rapidly building up a collection of beautifully mounted 
butterflies and moths of which the Museum may be proud. 

The Department received 46 major accessions during the 
year, for which we are greatly indebted to the contributors. 
Especial thanks are due to Milton B. Trautman, Louis and 
Bernard Campbell of Toledo, Ohio, and Karl Maslowsky and 
Woodrow Goodpaster of Cincinnati for many valuable speci- 
mens of birds and mammals, including four new species of 
birds for Ohio. Miss Annette Braun of Cincinnati presented 
a large collection of butterflies and moths collected by her in 
that region, constituting a most important addition to our 
collections. Prof. J. C. Hambleton collected for the Museum 
over 2000 specimens and 150 different species of Heteroptera 
or sucking bugs from various parts of Ohio. 

The department has codperated with the Ohio State Uni- 
versity in numerous ways: it has loaned lantern slides and 
specimens to practice teachers of the College of Education 
for use in the public schools of Columbus and it has provided a 
large number of study skins of birds for the Ornithology 
classes, and has assisted in other ways. Dr. Stanley W. 
Bromley, who has been taking advance work at the Uni- 
versity, was provided with desk space and spent much of his 
time in the study of the valuable Hine collection of Diptera. 


A number of students from many parts of the United 
States visited the Department during the past year, for the 
purpose of studying our collections. These include Dr. Cor- 
nelius B. Philip, of the U. S. Spotted Fever Laboratory, Ham- 
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ilton, Montana; Dr. J. M. Brennan, University of Kansas; 
Dr. Alan Stone, U. S$. National Museum, Washington; Dr. T. 
H. Hubbell, University of Michigan; Dr. C. L. Fluke, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and others. 


Your curator gave 29 lectures during the year before 
3000 people, and gave one talk over radio station WOSU, be- 
sides leading a number of field-trips for various scientific 
organizations. During the last meeting of the Ohio Academy 
of Science, he was appointed chairman of the Committee on 
State Parks and Conservation and chairman of one other 
committee. He published a paper in the Annals of the Ento- 
mological Society of America on a little known species of Orth- 
optera discovered in Ohio. Mr. Charles F. Walker of this 
Department published two papers on Amphibia, gave several 
lectures, a talk over radio station WOSU and led several 
field-trips for scientific organizations. He has been elected 
president of the Wheaton (Scientific) Club of Columbus for 
the ensuing year. 

In spite of the lack of funds, a number of valuable books 
on natural history have been secured for the library by ex- 
changing our duplicates for them. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Epwarp S. THOMAS, 
Curator of Natural History. 


REPORT OF THE REGISTRAR 


During the past year there have been additions made to col- 
lections already recorded and sixty-three new accessions added. 
Among these may be mentioned : | 

A Coat worn by Capt. Joseph B. Foraker in 1863; the gift 
of Mrs. Julia B. Foraker, since deceased. 

A Silver Cup awarded to Duncan McArthur in 1835 by the 
Ross County Agricultural Society; gift of Frederick McArthur, 
Oakland, Iowa. 


A Seminole Indian Dugout from Florida; gift of Hon. 
Victor A. Donahey. 
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Two fluted sticks of Blue Porcelain used by the French as 
gifts to the Indians in the 17th Century. Purchase. 

Models of Fort Steuben; First Silk Mill in United States; 
Grist Mill; Hopewell Church; and a Block House; gift of S. J. 
McCune, Brilliant, Ohio. 

A Free Labor Store Sign used at Mount Pleasant, Ohio, in 
1850; gift of Miss Elisabeth Jenkins, Mount Pleasant. 

A Dress Coat worn by Gen. U. S. Grant at his second 
inaugural ceremony; the gift of N. R. Barrett, Columbus, Ohio. 

A Cabinet of Mexican objects, work of Mexican school chil- 
dren, etc.; gift of Dr. B. F. Lamb, Columbus, Ohio. 

Several Oil Paintings of historic sites in Ohio by Mrs. 
Josephine Scott ; gift of the artist. 

Civil War uniforms and civilian clothing of that period; the 
gift of Mrs. James Stevens, London, Ohio. 

A collection of Chinese and Javanese material; gift of C. C. 
Underhill, Columbus, Ohio. 

An exhibit representing a Free Labor Store of about 1850 
has been installed in the basement, and adjoining this, an old-time 
Cobbler Shop. 

During the past winter months material in storage has been 
rearranged and checked ; historical, ethnological and military col- 
lections being stored in separate vaults. 

A complete list of accessions follows: 


List oF ACCESSIONS 1933-34 


Civil War relics; W. R. Milot, Columbus. 

Stone Axe and Celt; Lyle Hightman, Lebanon. 

Flint Blades, two; S. M. Sellers, Lebanon. 

Civil War relics; Henry Spaulding, Brookline, Mass. 

Coat worn by Capt. J. B. Foraker, and Book; Mrs. J. B. 
Foraker. 

Human Pelvis with end of Flint Arrowpoint. Purchase. 

Piece of Quartz Bannerstone; Robert Kercher, Cincinnati. 

Iron Spikes and Wooden Pin from old wooden bridge near 
Bainbridge, Ohio; H. R. McPherson, Columbus. 
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Silver Cup awarded to Duncan McArthur, 1835; Frederick 
F. McArthur, Oakland, Iowa. 

Seminole Indian Dugout; Victor A. Donahey, Columbus. 

Portrait R. B. Hayes; Webb C. Hayes, Toledo. 

China Cup, Saucer and Plate ; Crooksville China Co., Crooks- 
ville. 

Medals ; Chase National Bank, New York, N. Y. 

Ancient Roman Coins; George L. Bauer, Rochester, N. Y. 

Ohio Cards and Medals; George L. Andrews, Columbus, 

New York Descriptive List of Obsolete Paper Money; D. C. 
Wismer, Hatfield, Pa. 

Sheep-shearing Chair; Elmer Fawcett, Zanesfield. 

Porcelain Sticks. Purchase. 

French Military Decoration; George A. Clark, Columbus. 
Loan. 

Currier & Ives Print; J. S. Waite, Columbus. 

Civil War relics; Dr. G. L. VanDeusen, Lowell, Mass. 

Cards, Announcements and Invitations; Miss Alice S. Davis, 
Columbus. 

Bayonet and Iron Point; Herbert H. Spreng, Perrysburg. 

Coverlet and Historical material; Mrs. Mary H. Helsel, 
Obetz. 

Picture, Lincoln and Cabinet; Mrs. Edith M. Bowman, 
Columbus. 

Civil War Drum; George W. Brown, Amanda. 

Bread Basket; Mrs. B. L. Chase, Mansfield. 

Model of First Dental Office in Ohio; Dr. E. C. Mills. 

Portrait of Lyne Starling and Documents; Miss Elizabeth 
Sullivant, Columbus. 

George Washington Bi-Centennial Plate; D. A. R., Colum- 
bus Chapter. 

Book, A Voyage to Pacific Ocean; F. C. Kinney, Stockport. 
Loan. 

Quilt and Historical Material; Mrs. Emma G. Worman, 
Columbus. 

Models of Fort Steuben; First Silk Mill in U. S.; Grist Mill; 
Hopewell Church; and a Blockhouse; S. J. McCune, Brilliant. 
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Free Labor Sign; Miss Elisabeth Jenkins, Mount Pleasant. 

Stone Celt; F. B. Chamberlain. 

Coat of Pres. U. S. Grant; N. R. Barrett, Columbus. 

Cabinet of Mexican Objects; Dr. B. F. Lamb, Columbus. 

Umbrella; Thomas Donkin, Cleveland. 

Filipino Specimens; Dr. Charles E. Lane, Columbus. 

Iron Tomahawk; Dr. W. E. Duffee, Columbus. 

Oil Paintings of Historic Localities; Mrs. Josephine Scott. 

Effigy Pipe; Eugene Oschner, Cleveland. Exchange. 

Flint Point; J. B. Kistler, Newcomerstown. 

Baked Clay Object; Dr. A. L. Wallick, Columbus. 

Indian Painting on Buckskin; Mrs. Ann Charles, Columbus. 
Loan. 

Specimen of Moundbuilder Cloth; Miss Mary T. Browne, 
Waynesville. 

Prehistoric Copper Objects from Arkansas. Exchange. 

Pink Calcite. Exchange. 

Marriage Certificate of 1860 and Bill Fold of 1835; O. D. 
Gardner, Columbus. 

Stone Object of unknown use; Fenton Ross, Columbus. 

Pottery and Flint from Mound; F. P. Mooney, Mt. Sterling. 

Celt and Arrow Point; Walter Bickley, Kelley’s Island. 

Shoemaker’s Bench; N. S. Havens, Millersport. 

Iron Hobble; Dr. E. F. Greenman, Columbus. 

Wooden Chest and other material; Mrs. Jessie Fyffe, Co- 
lumbus. 

Side-saddle of 1856; William F. Compher, Moorefield. 

Clock and Slate; Mrs. Elmira G. Simpson, Columbus. 

Bicycle; Conn Baker, Columbus. Loan. 

Civil War Uniforms and other mementos; Mrs. James 
Stevens, London. 

Bust of Thomas Ewing; Edgar Denman, Mulberry Hill, 
Lancaster. 


Section of Petrified Wood; S. T. Gordon, Cheshire. 

Derby Hat and material used in Anniversary Display; 
F. & R. Lazarus, Columbus. 

Portrait of Joseph Sullivant; Miss Elizabeth Sullivant, 
Columbus. 





Ohio Arch. and Hist. Society Publications 


Maps and Military Register of 193rd Reg’t, O. V. I.; Earl 
W. Benton. 

Toy Bureau; Miss Janet Gelley, Columbus. Loan. 

Chinese and Javanese material; C. C. Underhill, Columbus. 

Election Tickets of Lincoln and Hamlin, Douglas, and John- 
son; W. H. Swartz, Columbus. 

H. R. Goopw1n, 
Registrar. 
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